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Zodenta is for particular people, for 
those who care about the little things 
which add to the appearance of the 
well groomed man or woman. 


It is a dentrifrice in paste form, differ- 
ent from the ordinary pastes because the 
ingredients are blended together by in- 
tense heat, so that Zodenta is always the 
same. 


A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion 
What attention do yougive your faceand hands? You 

wash them of course, but that’s not enough. Exposure to 

the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and dust, lies and 
ou’, to the tainted air of the ballroom or the steam of the 
kitchen, will take the bloom from any complexion. These 
causes and conditions result in a sallow complexion, make 
the skin rough, coarsen its texture,and unless proper attention 
is given there come lasting and unsightly facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used night and morning has proven to women everywhere that they 
can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it 


Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 





It dissolves all injurious deposits which discolor 
and in time ruin the delicate enamel, causing de- 
cayed teeth. It prevents the formation of tartar 
and destroys all poisons and germs which cause 


softened and diseased gums. 


If your druggist does not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large (24 oz.) tube postpaid. 
Your money returned if you don’t like it. 


Write for Tooth Brush Holder, mailed free 


F. F. INGRAM & CO. 
17 Tenth St. DETROIT, a 2 


Milkweed Cream is a skin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, 
fastidious, refined ; just a little applied with finger tips (no rubbing or 
kneading) clears the minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates them 
into natural activity, and through them feeds the inner skin so that a 
brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 

id by all druggists at 50c and $1 a jar, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Asample will convince you; mailed free for stamp 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 77 Tenth St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 




















TOURS 


TOURS 


{SOUTH AMERICA | 


Unique 3 months Tour in and around 
the great Southern Continent, an 
entirely new field for pleasure 
travel. Leaves July 3. 


EUROPE 


Many select Parties leave during June, 
July and August, covering All Routes. 


$1160 

















CAMP IROQUOIS AT GLEN EYRIE 
On Lake George,New York. A delight- 
ful vacation place. Permanent buildings 
and tents accommodating two each,comfort- 
ably furnished. Excellent bathing, swim- 
mingand fishing. Regular steamboat land- 
ing. Post Office, telephone and telegraph 
connections. Board and lodging per week 
$7. Address during July and August, 
Glen Eyrie on Lake George, N. Y. Per- 
manent address GEORGE F. TIBBITTS, 713 
14th St., N. W., Washington, . Sen 
two-cent stamp for illustrated prospectus. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


FOR BOYS 
(Lake Spofford, N, H.) 

All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ 
camp with many of itsown. Read our pros- 
pectus before you make plans for your boy’s 
summer. 


Principal E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND YELLOWSTONE 
PARK SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Horseback through the heart of the Rockies 


The COLLVER Tours 


For JAPAN and 


ROUND the WORLD 


(Limited to ten members) 
All expenses included 


Are Different from || AROUND THE WORLD 


all others | nto Series - Belek Fyetes for 
. = $ | tran.t Tour of the Wor eave 
Send for the BLUE BOOK 


THOS. COOK & SON 
THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
372 Boyiston Street, Boston 











New York (4 offices), Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, San Francisco, ete. 
140 Offices Abroad. 

Cook’s Travelers’ Checks Pay- 
able Everywhere 
































= 0 <= and Yellowstone Park. Indian dances, 

“ : T 1 ranch life, mountain climbing, fishing, etc. 

University Trave Ideal, delightful, beneficial trip for grow- 

Thoughtful preparation will insure the consumma- © 1d Wo r d our § ing boy. Supervised by college men. Term 


begins July 8rd._ Send for booklet. CHAS. 
C. MOORE, LL.B., Fort Washakie, Wyo. 





tion and the success of next year’s plans. 

Our pamphlet of suggested readings, which are 
arranged under topics of especial interest to the Euro- 
‘pean traveller, is a unique and an invaluable guide for 
your prospective reading. Free on request. Write for it. 


Very seiect party sailing June 29. Com- 
plete and attractiveitinerary. Best steam- 
ers and hotels. 











Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 
to Rome and Tour of 


PILGRIMAGE Europe — leaving New 


York, July 15,’07. For particulars address 
MeGRANE'S TOURS 87 Broadway, NEW YORK 


EU RO FE 12th year. Continental tour, 
June 20th, 82 days. Fall 

tour—British Isles and Spain. 

Rev. M. M. KUGLER, 426 Walnut St.,Cincinnati, Ohio 





MR. and Mrs. F. A. ROBSON 
80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, New York 








OUND THE WORLD TOUR 


Special select party, leaving in No- 
vember. Also European Party for 
June. 26th Season. Strictly first-class 
in all details. For illustrated itineraries, 
address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 22 E. 45th St., 
N.Y.City,or 308 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Nautical Camp, “ Wychmere ” 


A summer school and camp for boys on one 
of the islands in Casco Bay, Me. Send for 
booklet. D. B. McMILLAN, Phys. Dir. of 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


JULY MEDITERRANEAN TOU 


Italy to England, two months $450 
EAGER TOURS 301 N. Charles, Baltimore 








TOURS 











Let us Send Y ou Free by Mail 


Europe in 1907 
220 PAGES 
Also New Book of Itineraries of 


_ AROUND 
THE WORLD 
TOURS 


Travelling Eastward and Westward 
Limited Parties. Everything the Best. 
Delightful American Tours. 


Write for Circulars, 
State Information Desired. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


25 Union Square, New York 
306 Washington Street, Boston 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
522 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 
133 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


GREEC Cruise of the “Athena” 

An American Yacht 
in the Ionian. Every comfort. Visit 
Taormino, Syracuse, Olympia, Delphi, 
Mycenz, Cnossus in Crete, Athens, Con- 
stantinople. 


Sail July 27th, Return Sept. 20th. 
Write for our announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 


PRACTICAL 
FUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Frazar 
16mo, Cloth. $1 net ; postage 10c additional 
GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES AND COSTS. SIGHT- 
SEEING IN EACH CITY, AND MUCH 
ADVICE AND INFORMATION. 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO. 
686 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


GERMANY =aee 


BERLIN, MUNICH, DRESDEN, 

NUREMBURG~—the heart of the Kaiser’s 

Empire, asa preliminary to Italy and Greece. 

Write for our itinerary and plans. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 


ITALY 
vty iti ithe hi 
ENGLAND ti icuree of comfort 


Everything first-class. Sail JUNE 29th. Re- 
turn in September. 


Write for Announcement 
H. W. DUNNING & CO., 102 Cong’! House, BOSTON 












































Our comprehensive tour 
of Central Europe pro- 
vides the most thorough 








THE ART OF TRAVEL fie'Sracticat prot 
BY lems of European 

H. H, POWERS ‘Price 20 cents.” 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 








J. Paut Grauam, A.M. 
Principal Lawrence School 
Pittsburgh 
Other Toars—Information free 


Southern Route Tour $315 














When in NEW YORK CITY stop at the 
BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 
541 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
A place for safety, comfort and economy. 
Accommodations for transient and perma- 
nent guests. Location central, near Grand 
Central Station. Light, airy rooms —fifty- 
three with bath attached. Table good. Spe- 
cial rates during Summer. Write for card. 
D° not go Sailing without Anti- 

Seasick Granules. 6,000 miles 
in comfort for $2.50. Money back 
if not satished. 
|E. A. PIXLEY 











Winnsboro, S. C. 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The Building-up Process at 
~ The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


LEASANT recreation, complete rest, correct diet, congenial environment, every possible comfort, plenty of out-door life, 
physiological methods of treatment, everything subserved to health winning—this is the program at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 


SOUVENIR f= 


MAILED 
FREE. 















It is an education, a fascinating experience, an inspiration to spend a week, a month or a season in going through the build- 
ing-up process at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Many common theories, habits and beliefs are brushed aside, true principles of 
health are studied scientifically, “ guessing ” is reduced to a minimum. 

Thirty physicians, three hundred nurses and many leaders direct, guide and assist each invalid, convalescent, or tired out, 
guest to work back to health, step by step, as rapidly as the strength and condition of the individual will permit. Everything is 


optional. The guest is not driven. The building-up process is made so alluring that few can resist its attractions as presented at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. . 






















“Summer at the Battle Creek Sanitarium” is the title of a beautiful photographic souvenir which will be mailed free 


on receipt of the attached coupon to any invalids, convalescents, or others who are earnestly seeking a return to health, and 


are willing to make an effort to win back their health. In this photographic souvenir, pictures are shown of the main 


building, a glimpse of which is shown above, the four other large buildings, the gymnasium, bath houses, swimming 
pools, palm garden, chapel, treatment rooms, lawns, besides some of the many attractions of out-door life at Battle 
Creek. Something is told of the massage, electric light baths, Nauheim baths, electricity, manual Swedish 


movements, mechanical vibration treatment, Phototherapy, Thermotherapy, Hydrotherapy, and other facilities 


which the Battle Creek Sanitarium has carried to perfection. This portfolio will be a revelation to those who 


have nct kept informed on the great movement in which ‘the Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been the 
leader. Write for the photographic souvenir at once, enclosing the coupon. 


ADDRESS BOX 39 


The Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Fernie, B. 
AND RETURN 


31, $907. 


A. L. CRAIG 
Passenger Traffic M’g'r 
Great Northern Bldg. 
St. Paul 











From St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior 
daily June 10 to September 15, return limit October 
Liberal stopovers. 
rates from Chicago and points east. 

Write for literature and full information 





Over the Rockies 
To Puget Sound 


A delightful trip when made on the 
Oriental Limited or the Fast Mail via the 


Great Northern Railway 


Low round trip summer rates to Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Everett, Bellingham, 
Vancouver, Helena, Butte, Great Falls, 
Spokane, Wenatchee, and many other 
points in Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia. 


$ Spokane 
55m he Kootenai 


B. C. Portland 


$ Seattle 
6 Tacoma 


AND RETURN 


Proportionately low 


W. M. LOWRIE 
Gen’l East’n Pass’r Agt. 
379 Broadway 
New York 



















from the 


throughout. 
and reclining cars 
Only road to Colorado running directly 


Island 





be bracing moun- 
lain atmosphere 
ives added zest to 


aut—Chicago to Denver or 
hogs. The de luxe Rocky 
ifed has been newly equipped 
Dhaing-room,” sleeping cars 
etlectric lighted. 












East into both Denver and 


Colorado Springs. 

Special Summer Rates to Colorado effective daily 
until Sept. 30th, also low rates to all Pacific Coast 
Points daily until Sept. 15th. 


Send for beauti * te 4 tllus- 
Colorado booklet. 


R OC K “Onder the Turquoise Sky.’ 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago 








mail, $1.07. 








JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewin , Jr. By 
unk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 


New York 








HOTELS 


HOTELS 


HOTELS 


HOTELS 











B. H. YARD, Manager 
Entirely a new hotel. Everythi 


After that date address 





The GRISWOLD 


(EASTERN POINT) 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


linen, silver, etc. Solid mahogany furniture throughout. 
100 bathroom suites. 
THE FINEST SUMMER RESORT HOTEL IN AMERICA 
Address B. H. YARD, Manager, 71 as, 71 Becedwar, Des New Af until June 15 


Open from June to October 
new. New fumishings, bedding, 














ALGONQUIN HOTEL Vircinis 

VIRGINIA 
Modern throughout, European plan. Excellent Cafe. 
Cars to Jamestown Exposition Grounds pass door. 











ABENAKIS SPRINCG 


**The Carlsbad of Canada” 


For a healthful, restful, invigorating out- 
ing go to Abenakis Springs, Que., in the 
heart of the French Country on the St. 
Francis River, 68 miles from Montreal. 
Unsurpassed boating, bathing, fishing, driv- . 
ing, tennis. Grand old trees and wide 
porches for those who eare more for rest 
than recreation. 


ABENAKIS MINERAL WATER &BATHS 
equal to the most effeetive waters of the 
celebrated European resorts and a positive 
eure for Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, In- 
somnia, Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, and 
Stomach. Rates $12 to $16 per week. 
Reantifal booklet free. Open June Ist. 


R. G. Kimpton, Mgr., Abenakis Springs, Que. 














AUTO TOURISTS AND OTHERS 
Visiting Jamestown Exposition should 
make Hotel Wachapreague headquarters. 
Greatest variety out-door sports. Surf Bath- 
ing, Sailing, Launching (Fishing and Shoot- 
ing unsurpassed). Accommodations A No.1. 
Capacity 100 guests. Fresh and salt water 
baths. Most healthful and restful resort 
on the Coast. Prices moderate. Send for 
booklet to A. H. G. MEARS, Wacha- 
preague, Va. (Eastern Shore). 


Lour Lodge and Cottages 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Accommodation for over one hundred 
guests. Send for rates and references to 
AUBREY BROWN, Digby, N.S. 


A Home away from Home is the 


CRAND CENTRAL HOTEL 
at Bridgeton, N. 8. The very best food 
products cooked like Mother used to. With- 

in easy reach of Fishing and Hunting of all 
kinds. Your patronage solicited. For terms 
address WM. P. COADE, Proprietor. 








| High are. A pleasant, restful, popular 


Vergennes 
Hotel Lenox Vermont 
A high-class summer resort. All modern 
improvements. Boating, Fishing, Driving, 
etc. Booklet. GEORGE F. KIMBALL, Prop. 


OXFORD, U.S. A. 
Belmont Lodge and Victoria Cottage 


300 acres lawn, forest, lake. Cream and 
milk from Belmont Dairy. Choice table. 
Send for Booklet. 

C. E. Fisher, Prop. Oxford Springs, Maine 


South Street, Morristown, N. J., 
The Boyken opens April Ist. Newly fur- 
nished throughout. Rooms singly and en suite. 
Private baths. References exchanged. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS—BROOKSIDE FARM 











end. for illustrated cir- 
WELL, Lanesboro, 


Summer Resort. 
cular. Miss E. 8. RO 
Berkshire County, Gen 


SUMMER for Boys at Camp Contoocook. 
Healthful, athletic season June 28 to Aug. 2°. 
Booklet, etc., of Rev. F.A. Gray,Winter Hill, i. 


THE ORANGE COUNTY HOTEL 


Is the ideal place for rest and comfort. The hotel has 
long-distance telephone, electric lights. The tible is 
supplied with cream, fruit and vegetables. Beautiful 
scenery. Lovely drives, Trout fishing and hunting. 
For terms, etc., inquire of the proprietor, 


E. D. BARNES, Chelsea, Vt. 


WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 

BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 

A chatty, tiene guide to the 
National Capital, full of anecdote and 
unconventional description. 


“ This is an extraordinarily readable account 
of the great capital.”-LutheranObserver,Phiia. 
12mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text and 

40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 

















Ely Court 


GREENWICH CONN. 
A summer hotel beautifully located on a 
ridge overlooking Long Island Sound and 
commanding an extensive view. Simple 
elegance and quiet refinement throughout. 
New and perfect in every detail. Spacious 
porches, attractive loggia. Rooms single or 
en suite, each room having its private bath. 
Capacity limited. 
Only 28 miles from New York. Automo- 
bile bus meets all trains. 
Season from June 15th to September 25th. 
For rates and illustrated booklet address 
J. F. MaAcGOWAN, Manager. 
Mr. MacGowan may be seen at Hotel 
Manhattan, 42d Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, Mondays, or and Saturdays, 
10.30A. M. to4P. M 


CAPE COD, MASS. €osy eet. 


tage 
Ocean, with table board. Family resort. 
Low rents. Surf bathing. Address BALL- 
STON BEACH CO., Truro, Mass. 


‘TRAVEL LIKE A KING 


by being thoroughly posted on when to 
tip, when not to tip; where to dine. how to 
get about, what to say, and to whom, at 
every point en route. ‘The Travelers’ 
Handbook,” $1.00 net; by_mail $1.10. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44 East 23d St., N. ¥. 


NEW PORT SUMMER COTTAGES 
Furnished, $300 to $600, at Renfrew Park, near 

Bathing Beach, 250 feet from the Ocean. Private Bath 

Houses, 6 acres with a and Garages, all Modern 

Improvements. Booklet 

RENFREW PARK COTTAGE CO., Newport, R.1. 


Health, Recreation, Grand Scenery at Phoenicia 
in the Catskills, the ideal mountain resort in which to 
enjoy your vacation. Best of railroad facilities. Write 

















Price, $1.00, Net; by mail, $1.09. 


for booklet. Phoenicia Improvement Association, 
Phoenicia, N. Y. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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THE ONLY PLACE 


Embracing such a variety 
of Natural attractions. 


LONG ISLAND 


Most attractive locality on the Atlantic 
Coast. Over 4oo miles of shore line on 
Ocean, Sound and Bays. ‘Trending east 
and west, it is cooled during the Summer 
by the south winds from the ocean. 

Ideal conditions for Boating, Bathing 
and Fishing. Perfect roads for Driving 
and Automobiling. The finest Golf Links 
in the country. 

Beautiful Wooded Hill Country over- 
looking Sound and Bays on the North 
Shore ; Lakes and Streams in the interior; 
perfect beaches on the Great South Bay 
and Atlantic Ocean. 

‘* Long Island,” a handsomely illustrated 
descriptive book, containing a list of hotels 
and boarding houses, postage 8 cents. 
Free on application or mailed upon receipt 
of postage, by the General Passenger Agent 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


A.L,.LANGDON HOWARD M. SMITH 
Traffic Manager Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 
263 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


























YELLOWSTONE PARK 


AND THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 

A new route has been opened to the Yellowstone via 
The North-Western Line to Lander, Wyoming, thence 
acrozs the Wind River Reservation to the Jackson 
Hole Country, and through the Yellowstone National 
Park, ou one of the finest camping and hunting trips 
ever known. 

Personally conducted parties from Lander to the 
Park, outfitted and accompanied by the best guides in 
Wyoming, are being formed to make this — through 
the big game country, where thousands of elk and 
antelope. and abund of bear, mountain sheep and 
other gameistofound. The best fishing in the world. 
Send at once for itineraries and full particulars. W 
B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago, Ill. 
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Travel 
Magazine 


Two Great Vacation Numbers. May, All Foreign 
ay and Games on an Ocean Liner, 
A Year in Oapri, French Roads for Motor- 
ing, Byways of London, From the Latin 
Quarter to Saint Cloud, Restaurants of 
Paris, Six Weeks in Great Britain for 
A Walking Trip in Wales, Trampin 
the Alps, Through Holland in Cana 
Boats. By mail 15 cts. 
June, All Awerican 
Automobile Loafing, Oamping in_ the 
Catskills and Adirondacks, the Heart 
of the Canadian ies, Exploring Cana- 
da’s New Caves, A Calendar of Travel, The 
First Day’s om, oy Moosehead Lake, 
Saratoga in June, In Evangeline’s Coun- 
try, Through the Great Lakes by Steamer, 
Camping in the Sierra Nevada. All news 
ctante, or by mail. 16 cts. $1.00 a year, 


monthly. 4th ave., N. Y. 








Of the Prosperous South 


Six trunk lines of railway (nine differ- 
ent lines radiate from the city)—at the 
head of steamship navigation on the James 
River—low freight rates and distributive 
facilities that are unequaled from a com- 
mercial and manufacturing standpoint. 









JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION--- (we 


With the bright future before it, the opportunities for trade develop- 
ment and profitable investment in the South were never better, 


and Richmond to-day is leading the advance 


NO CITY IN THIS COUNTRY OFFERS MORE TO THE 
MERCHANT, THE MANUFACTURER OR THE CAPITALIST 


As a residential city, Richmond is easily one of the most 
desirable cities in this country, enjoying an all-the-year-round climate 
that is unsurpassed—temperate both in summer and winter—while 
the spring and fall in Virginia are remarkable for their charm. Its 
historical associations and social atmosphere make Richmond 
particularly attractive to all who come within its influence. 


All railroads centering at Richmond allow ten days stop-over on 
tickets to the Exposition. To visit the Jamestown Exposition with- 
out seeing Richmond would belikea tripto Italy without seeing Rome. 


If you are interested in Rich- 
mond, write for handsomely illus- 
trated booklet, giving full informa- 
tion. Mailed free on request. 


SECRETARY OF THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Richmond, Virginia 
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The 


MONTCLAIR 


A beautiful, new hotel, located in 
*‘ The Berkshires ’’ of New Jersey, 
only fourteen miles from New York 
by rail or automobile. 


AN IDEAL HOME 
FOR A DAY OR A YEAR 


Every indoor convenience and com- 
fort. Ample facilities for outdoor 
enjoyment. Grill rooms, tennis 
courts, and automobile garage. 
Descriptive book upon request. 


The MONTCLAIR HOTEL CO. 


H. P. Burney, Manager 
MONTCLAIR, N.J. 
?Phone 1171 J—Bloomfield 














THE STORY OF CARLYLE. Anintimate study of 
the author’s life, character, and works, by THomas Ar- 
NOLD, 12mo, cloth, 335, pages, illustrated. $1.00, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 


ubs., New York. 


A Beautiful Book Suggesting an Ideal Vacation 
A beautiful souvenir portfolio entitled ‘‘ Summer at Battle 
Creek’? has just come from the press and will be mailed 
without charge to LITERARY DicesT readers who address 
Box 100, The Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Those 
who are seeking an ideal place for recuperation and health- 
ful recreation should not fail to consider the many unu- 
sual attractions presented in this handsome book. Few 
places on the American Continent can offer more varied 
attractions in the way of health and rest than this famous 
resort. : 





Gibraltar—12 countries—$360 to $595. 
June 20; **Oretic.”” June 29, “Koenig 
Albert.” Italy to Scotland with or 
without Vienna and Berlin. Aug. 17— 
reverse route. 9th year. Illus. book; map. 
W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave.. Baltimore. Md, 


3 EXCEPTIONAL TOUR 





SAPAN during Chrysanthemum Season. Party 
going September next. Four more wanted, Expe- 
A dati 


rienced 





WALTER MORROW, care American Express 
Company, Boston. 


Camp Pakwana Lake Winnipesaukee 


New Hamphire, White Mountains, 4th sea« 
son. Rowing, swimming, athletics; instruc- 
tion optional. After June 12 address Camp. 
The Misses BLAKE 127 W. 56th St., New York 

















WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 
Ten minutes’ walk to shopping and business district. A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, 
moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance telephone in every room. - 
Ladies travelling alone are assured of courteous attention. The coolest Hotel in the city for summer tourists. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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If You Are Going Abroad, 
Take 





This Most Modern Form of 
Carrying Funds 


was originated by the American Express Company in 189] 
Full Information may be had at any of the Company's Agencies, or by addressing its 


Travelers Cheque Department 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
72 Monroe Street 65 Broadway 43 Franklin Street 202 St. James Street 








“*A Story With a Swing and 
a Purpose”’ 


Tuxedo Avenue 
to Water Street 


By AMOS R. WELLS 
Author of *‘That They All May Be One,” etc. 


“A STORY witha swing and a purpose ; 

the story of achurch, formal, lifeless, 
and almost useless, that found itself, 
and its work, and got to the people where 
it could dosomething. ‘Instead of sitting 
with folded arms in useless respectability, 
it put itself in touch with the needy and 
perishing, and became a_ power for the 
uplifting of humanity. The story will 
be an inspiration and a guide to any 
church which wishes to move out on 
evangelistic lines of work.”—Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 

“The story is worth reading and we believe it 
will stir Christians, as well as ministers, to turn 
their efforts to the fields wherc the harvest is white, 
and where laborers arefew ”— Christian Observer, 
Louisville, Ky. 

“Written in that happy style which is character- 
istic of its author, and marked by another of his 
characteristics—good common sense—the story 
will make the best of reading.’”’—Cumberland 
Presbyterian, Nashville, Tenn. 

12mo, cloth, illustrations by Josephine Bruce, $1.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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TOLSTOY on SHAKESPEARE 





“My Disagreement with the established opinion about Shakespeare is not the result 

of an accidental frame of mind, nor a light-minded attitude to- 
ward the matter, but the outcome of many_years’ repeated and insistent endeavors to 
harmonize my own views of Shakespeare with those established amongst all civilized men 
of the Christian world.”— 7o/stoy. 


A 6) know that the majority so firmly believe in the greatness of 
n Shakespeare they will not admit even the possibility of 








a8 any contrary judgment, still, I will show wry I BELIEVE 
Incisive, SHAKESPEARE CANNOT BE RECOGNIZED EITHER 
AS A GREAT GENIUS NOR EVEN AS AN AVERAGE 


Bee 
Critical, AUTHOR.”— Tolstoy. 


Essay ‘For illustration, I will take ‘King Lear,’ one of Shakes- 
P 


eare’s most extolled dramas,” etc.— Zo/stoy. 











The above are extracts from the opening pages of the book. 
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Psychic Treatment 


of 
Nervous Disorders 


By DR. PAUL DU BOIS 
Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne 
A Translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., 
and William A. White, M.D., of the Authors 
‘* Les Psychoneurosis ”’ 


7S work gives the experiences and prin- 
* ciples of psychic treatment of nervous 
disorders based upon twenty years of suc- 
cessful specialization and practise in this 
branch of medical skill. The work of the 
author is both that of psychologist and phy- 
sician. Besides many psychological con- 
siderations, the author provides a full de- 
scription of the methods used in his practise 
of psychotherapy. 








Of Inestimable Value to Physicians 


‘To all engaged in medical pursuits the book must 
be one of inestimable value.’”’—Medical Recorder, 
Chicago, Ill. 
8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net; By mail $3.15. 

Copious Index. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York | 














JUST RE AD This Incisive book by Leo Tolstoy, including ‘‘Shakespeare’s Attitude Toward the Working 
ON eee Classes,’ by Ernest Crosby, and a letter from G. Bernard Shaw. 16mo, Cloth, 7sc., net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAKY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 











FOR PHYSICIANS 


THE INFLUENCE oF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B. GALLATIN 

‘A very valuable and interesting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.””—Medical Counselor, Chicago. : 

** Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.”’—Jedical and Surgical 
Journal, St. Louis. 


*‘It is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or 
layman.” — Medical World, Philadelphia. 


Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Shortest Ocean Voyage 





































A 5 ae CHARMING SCENERY. A 
Ca AND COMFORTABLE. STEAMERS. | 
| Ameri ong a urope HEALTHFUL CLIMATE. 


Tours of Great Lakes via Northern Navigath 
in Connection. with 


“EMPRESS” 
STEAMSHIPS 


OF THE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Magnificent Equipment! 
Unsurpassed Service! 


NINETY MINUTES CATCH WITH THREE RODS. 
ticles, SEORCIAN Ome fa ha A 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
G.T. BELL C.H.NICHOLSON 
General Pass. &Ticket Agent: Traffic Manager 
Grand Trunk Railway System > Northern Navigation Co. 
Montreal. Que e Sarnia. Ont. 








Affording a two days’ trip on the majestic 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to the ocean 


SAILINGS J ROM QUEBEC 

Empress of Ireland - June 14 

Empress of Britain - June 28 
For rates and information apply to 


G. McL. Brown, G. P. A. 
Board of Trade Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
E. V. Skinner, A. T. M. 
land 458 Broadway, and 281 Fifth Ave., New York 
































TIPS ON THE EUROPEAN TOUR. 


When to make them ; to whc n they should be made, and 
the amounts expected from the iime the traveler boards the 
steamship in New York, until Le arrives home again, are 
fully and carefully treated in the néw book of helps for 
European travelers, entitled ‘‘ The Traveler’s Handbook,” 
by Josephine Tozier. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Funk & 

agnalls Company, Publishers, New York, 





ONLY THREE PARTS 





Beauties of the 
Orient 


You may have traveled through France, Italy and all Europe, to Cuba, 
Florida and California, and glorious trips they werc—nut have you seen 


Japan and China? 


With every nook and corner permeated with the mysticism of their cen- 
turies old civilization—with their odd customs, beautiful gardens, cities, 
shrines and temples, they offer an endless variety of unique attractions. 

Your trip will be a delightful one if made on the mammoth 
Steamship “Minnesota” following the mild Japan Current from 
Seattle to the Orient. Illustrated folder descriptive of trip mailed on 
request. Address any representative of the GREAT NORTHERN RaIL- 
WAY, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, or 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 







LL IN SIZE. GREAT IN CAPACITY. 80 YARDS, 


which can be easily taken apart for cleaning and oil- 
ing, in the 


““‘TRI-PART’’ 


i The newest thing in bait casting reels, and with 
one exception—the “‘Takapart’’ Reel, which we make 
also—it is the best ever put on the market. Reel frame 
and reel seat drawn from one piece of plate brass, with- 
out solder, joint, or rivet, finely finished and beautifully 
nickelled, with spool of German silver. If properly 
cared for will last a lifetime. Quadruple gearing, has 
greater capacity for its size than any other bait casting 
reel made. Its simplicity of construction enables us to 
offer it at a price within the reach of all fishermen. $3.50. 


? W.C. THORN, Trav. Pass. Agt. - 209 Adams St., Chicago, I]. 
Also Featherlight and Expert high grade single W. A. ROSS, Asst. Genl. Pick’ Kav’ oe Beattie, WT aaeuen 
action open frame reels, ranging from 85c to $3.25. All A. L. CRAIG, General Pass. Agt., - - St. Paul, Minnesota 


dealers. Our booklet, giving valuable information, — 
FREE. We guarantee all our reels (low or high priced) 
to be perfect in construction and will make repairs 
(if any) free. No other maker will do this. 

.. & F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., _. 
i 13 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 
@ ~° Also ‘‘Takapart’’ Reels and Harrimac Landing Nets. 


BOSTON, 201 Washington Street and 207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK, - - - - 319 and 379 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, - - = 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, - -.  - = 220 and 208 South Clark St. 
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See Europe 
Without Spending 
Your Own Money 





OULD YOU LIKE TO 
SEE EUROPE IN |908 
at NO EXPENSE to Yourself? 





Weare prepared to lay before you a per- 
fectly feasible plan provided you will investi- 
gate the matter early—at once, so that there 
will be a whole year to prepare for the trip. 








CASE We will not only bear all 
WE WILL | expenses, but will give you 
the advantage of our ex- 

BEAR perience in European travel, 
ALL arranging all details Zo suzt 
your convenience as to the 

EXPENSES | ‘date of departure, length of 
——————==—=—="_ trip, places to see, routes 
and hotels. We have had considerable 


experience in European travel and will 
gladly put our services at your disposal. 


This is not a Party Tour. 


You will be entirely unham- | EACH PER. 
pered by any restrictions | son WILL 
and can move as indepen- 

dently as you desire. The bet 
trip will be as long or as short INDEPEN- 
as you desire; it all depends DENTLY 





upon your own choice. 




















- We prefer to explain all 
EXPLANA- |. details individually by let- 
ter to those who seriously 

TIONS BY }- wish to considera European 
MAIL TO | trip in 1908 at our expense. 
Of course you will have to 

INQUIRERS | Go something for us. Nat- 


urally you would expect 


this; but it is a thing you caz do and we will 
show you how, and help you in doing it. 
It’s well worth your 





while to investigate this EARLY 
matter to-day. You incur . 
no responsibility by so do- | APPLICA- 








ing. Early application—a | TION NEC- 
whole year ahead—is nec- 
essary if you are really in ESSARY 
earnest about this matter. 














Only friends of THE 

FOR Cc peal or those associated 

CIRCLE with its “Plan” and its 

FRIENDS upbuilding, will be entitled 

ONLY to this European tour at 
our expense. 














Colorado Rockies 


—the Switzerland of America 


Gr and Canyon of Arizona 


—the world’s wonder 


California Sierras and Beaches 


— it’s cool there in midsummer 


Very low excursion rates. 


Write for the following souvenir 
travel books: ‘‘ A Colorado Summer,’’ 
‘*Titan of Chasms,’’ ‘‘ Yosemite Val- 
ley,’’ ‘‘To California Over the Santa 
Fe Trail,’’ ‘‘California Summer Out- 


ings.’’ 


They will be mailed abso- 


lutely free. You need only mention 


this magazine and say: 
your vacation books.’’ 


Address W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Managez, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
No. 1118-H, Railway Exchange, Chiccgo 


‘Send me 


Let me suggest an ideal summer 
vacation trip for you. 


Go West and see the 

















Inquiry Blank. Sign To-day 





BOOKS 


BOOKS 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York 


Gentlemen :— 
Please send me particulars of the proposed 
arrangements for individual tours of Europe in 1908. 














ST. JUDE'S 


JUST 
ISSUED 


By Ian Maclaren 


Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc. 


New stories, written in the last year of 


this distinguished author’s life, containing character sketches of remarkable power. 


Introduction by Ralph Connor. 


$1.25 at all bookstores. 


Published by THE SuNDAY ScHooL TiIMEs Co., 1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 

















Time Extended to July 31,’07 





THE CIRCLE 
MAGAZINE 


OFFERS $3,000 
in Cash Prizes for 


SHORT STORIES 


First Prize $1000; Second and Third $500 
each; Fourth prize $300; Fifth Prize $200; Sixth, 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Prizes $100 
each. Stories not winning prizes will either be 
purchased or returned to authors, if postage is en- 
closed. Competition, which was to close May 
3\st, has been extended to July 31st, 1907. 


The Circle will pay the amounts stated above 
for the best ten original short stories received be- 
fore August Ist, 1907. 

The competition is open free to all, subscribers 
for The Circle and those who are not subscribers, 
subject only to the specified conditions, as printed 
below. All stories which do not win prizes will 
either be purchased by The Circle at prices 
satisfactory to the writers, or will be returned, if 
return postage accompanies the manuscripts. 


THE KIND OF STORIES WE WANT 


Short, sparkling stories, full of The Circle spirit, 
and in harmony with The Circle plan. Stories 
with romance, adventure, humor, and ‘ea - 
not with tragedy, wickedness, or ciudad. 

being the deepest and most universal experience — 
the human heart, as well as the greatest force in the 
world, is by no means barred from Circle stories. 
It should be remembered, however, that love finds 
its loftiest expression in many other ways than the 
courting of woman by man. Stories of achieve- 
ment in the world; stories of home life; stories o 
childhood and old age; stories of delicate senti- 
ment, and appreciation of the beautiful; stories 
that will make the heart grow warmer and the 
eye brighter, that will inspire noble endeavor and 
add new joy and hope to the lives of the lives of 
those who read. Stories with a purpose, con- 
veying and enforcing wholesome truths that may 
i life and conduct, are desired; but these 
truths should be presented only in the development 
of the plot, not by the sermonizing of the author. 
The competition is not limited, however, to serious 
stories: on the contrary, pure entertainment and 
amusement have their place in The Circle plan. 


CONDITIONS 
1. THE LENGTH should be not less than 1,500 


words, <a more than 4,000 wor Less than 4,000 is 
itable, but will not give a_ story any advantage over a 
ter one of the extreme length. 

2. All manuscripts ita typewriten, or very plainly 
written by hand, on one side of the paper. No rolled manu- 
scripts can be accepted. 

m. The name eof the author should not be placed on any 

the manuscript. At the top of the first page should 
= the title of the story and the number of wordsit ae 

Enclosed with the manuscript—better still, attac’ 

t page - should be 7 a « — yor ep vy title of 
the story, the name and tage 
and cirections for return sparen saree if = accep —e 

~ (a merit of each manuscript by The Cesk 

ar wo hapa oye = the first ot Daas and _the sai 
number on the sealed envelope. The latter will heat 44 
filed patho) not to be opened until after the judges have 
awarded the prizes 

4. The eaters itors can not receive any personal calls from 
contributors in relation to this santas. If inquiries are 
necessary, they must be made by 

5. The competition closes J he aT 1907. All manu- 

ts must be received by us on or before that date. 

. All manuscripts and all letters perme this compe- 
tition must be addressed to The Circle. 


JUDGES: tewcgy Be W. a for six years Editor of the 
oh Yat Times eview of — ; William 
aa fom of turdey Review of Bec ; Eugene 

Tivos eee of The Circle. 


d for circular containing full particulars of this offer. 
Set 15 cents for the June Bride Number of The Circle. 


Funk & WacNaLts COMPANY 
44-60 EAST 23rd ST. NEW YORK 














The book that everyone is praising! 
THE 


END tu GAME 


A human, pulsating story of American life to-day 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW~— _.. 
Author of the novel “The Lion and the Mouse” 


(Taken from the play and now in its 70th thousand) 





WHEN “THE LITERARY DIGEST” .REVIEWS A 
BOOK FAVORABLY IT IS WORTH READING 





In its issue of June Ist it says: 


It is a good, healthy tale of normal human beings, a sort of protest against 
the decadent type of novel which seems to be widening its empire among 
us. In the choice of his plot the author has paid a graceful tribute to the 
novelists of the “old school.” 


The characters are good human creatures and not the flat paper dolls 
found in the pages of so much current fiction. There is action in the drama, 
and if the plot is not particularly original it has at least the merit of real human 
interest. It is a thoroughly wholesome story. (See page 885.) June Ist. 











SIXTH LARGE EDITION NOW READY! 
12mo. 464 Pages. Illustrated and handsomely bound in red cloth, $1.50 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 

















The summer's supply of reading will be purchased during the next month. The 
publisher who desires to reach the best class of readers of fiction and other literature 
should place his announcements in these columns. The circulation of The Literary 

Digest is concentrated among those classes who constitute the most liberal book buyers. 


The Best |THE HISTORY OF 


xe Century (MODERN PAINTING 


es By RICHARD MUTHER 
Pa in tin g Professor of Art History at Breslau University 


In 4 large volumes, with 1,300 illustrations, 48 pages in full color. 
In buckram, gilt top. Price $25.00 























With thirteen hundred illustrations and This work is indispensable to all public 
48 pages in full color, reproduced by the | or large private libraries, as well as to all 
three-color and four-color processes. A | collectors of pictures and to all students or 
new and revised edition of Professor Muther’s | lovers of modern painting. No similar work 
book on the art of the Nineteenth Century. | compares with it in scope or authority. 

The text has been revised and continued 
by the author to the end of the century, Not only the best but the only history of 


and reset in large, clear type. sonar sice So aistiog pena bm Pen —- ° 








SPECI AL OFFER For sixty days only, the four volumes of “ The 


History of Modern Painting’’ will be supplied 
on receipt of $15.00, express charges prepaid. Send for descriptive matter. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 10 West 24th St., New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


ISAVE [-3 OF THE PRICE 


BY ORDERING NOW | 


The Standard Bible Dictionary will be published in September at $6.00. We are 
accepting advance orders for this work until that time at $4.00—a saving of 33%. 
Why not profit by this saving? You do not have to keep the book if you do 
not feel entirely satisfied when you see it. You run no risk ordering it in 
advance of publication. Sign and return acceptance blank below, TO-DAY. 


THE STANDARD BIBLE DICTIONARY 


A new, comprehensive, yet condensed Bible Dictionary prepared by the ablest scholarship for 
those who wish in available form the most reliable information about the contents of the Bible. 


PREPARED UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF THE FOLLOWING AUTHORITIES: 


ANDREW GC. ZENOS MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS EDWARD E. NOURSE 


Prof. of Ecclesiastical History in McCormick Dean of Hartford Theological Seminary and Prof. Prof. of Biblical Theology in Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Chicago of New Testament Literature and Criticism Theological Seminary 
Chairman of Board 

ASSOCIATED WITH THEM ARE: Pres. W. D. McKenzie, Prof. Lewis B. Paton, and Prof. D. B. McDonald, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary ; Prof. A. S. Carrier, of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago; Prof. J. H. Ropes, Harvard University ; Prof J. 
R. S. Sterrett, of on antiaging #5 Prof. J. A. Kelso, of the Western Theological Seminary ; Prof. Shailer Mathews, Univ. of 
Chicago ; Prof. Ira Maurice Price, Univ. of Chicago; Edward Koenig, of Bonn; Profs. Wilhelm Nowack and Ernst von Dob- 
schutz, of Strassburg; Prof. Albert Thumb, of Marburg ; Prof. Hermann Guthe, of Leipsic ; Canon Sanday and Canon Driver, 
of Oxford ; Rev. Dr. George Milligan and Prof. Marcus Dods, of Edinburgh ; Prof. James Denney, of Glasgow; Prof. James F. 
McCurdy, of Toronto ; Principal Falconer, of Halifax; Dr. George E. Post, of Beirut; Prof. G. Buchanan Gray, of Oxford; Prof. 
J. Vernon Bartlett, of Oxford ; Prof. Kirsopp Lake, of Leyden, etc. 


Points Worthy of Note 
































This Dictionary, which is the ablest of recent 
publications of its kind, has a distinguished corps of 
editors, some of whom will be contributors at first 
hand to the work. 

This Dictionary will cover everything in the Bible 
which the reader and student desire to know. 

It will comprise about 9,000 titles, from once men- 
tioned names to the great cardinal truths to which the 
Scriptures refer, being comprehensive beyond the scope 
of even larger dictionaries. 

It will be based on the most modern scholarship 
and encyclopedic method. ; 

The chief characteristic of the ‘‘Standard 
Bible Dictionary’’ is that it is strictly a dictionary of 





the Bible and not a volume of speculations about the 
Bible. It is not in any sense a composite book secured 
by adaptation from other publications, but contains 
first-hand material especially written for it. It is a 
work prepared by Bible experts of both continents in 
such a way that it keeps in touch with the problems of 
to-day. It has been prepared from the standpoint of 
reverent criticism and evangelical faith, and aims to 
present, in convenient form, the facts found in the 
Scriptures, including a treatment of history contem- 
porary with Israel. It will be found to bea storehouse 
of Scriptural information prepared as an evangelical, 
scholarly, and scientific yet popular work. 











The Work is Awaited with the Highest Expectations 


J. B, Remensnyder, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of 
St. James Lutheran Church, New York City: *** The 
Standard Bible Dictionary’ promises to be the best 
of its kind for the use of the teacher and pastor.” 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: ** As to the new ‘Standard Bible 
Dictionary,’ even judicious and cautious men can 
afford to speak with confidence and congratula- 
tions. The writers, the compilers, the publishers, 
justify great expectations.” 

Henry M. McCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chan- 
cellor of New York University, New York City 
“Your plan of a ‘Standard Bible Dictionary’ prom- 
ises results of high value.” 

Josiah Strong, D.D., President American 
Institute of Social Service, New York City: ‘* Such 
a work as you outline in the prospectus of the 
‘Standard Bible Dictionary’ should be invaluable 
to every Bible student.” 


Send Us a Copy of This Order Form. 





David James Burrell, D.D., LU.D., Pastor 
the Marble Collegiate Church, New York: * Wel- 
come ‘The Standard Bible Dictionary’! I under- 
stand it is to contain ‘reliable information.’ In 
that case, it will afford a striking contrast to some 
similiar publications of recent date, which are 
largely filled with ‘fads and fancies.’ ” 


J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., LL.D., Corre- 
sponding Secretary the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Evangelistic Work, New York City: “I 
feel very sure that it will come with helpfulness at 
this particular time to many ministers.” 

S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., Pastor Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “Every 
preacher, teacher, editor, and Bible School worker 
should have such a volume as this at his right hand, 
and I trust that it willbe speedily brought forth. 
The names of your contributors are a sufficient in- 
dication of the splendid value of the book.”’ 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
44-60 


regular price, $6.00. 
1907. 
will be refunded. 





STANDARD BIBLE DICTIONARY—ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please enrol me as an advance subscriber for 
THE STANDARD BIBLE. DICTIONARY at the special price of $4.00; 
I agree to remit the special price when notified 
that the work is ready for delivery, which will not be before Sept., 
It is understood that if the work is unsatisfactory for any 
reason, I may return it to you within five days and my remittance 





Robert Stuart MacArthur, D.D., EL.D., 
Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, New York City: 

The ‘Standard Bible Dictionary’ will receive a 
cordial welcome by all students of the Bible.” 


W. H. P, Faunce, D.D., President of Brown 
‘University, Providence, R. I.: “The plan which 
you have presented for a new Bible dictionary is 
exceedingly attractive, and the work promises to be 
of great value.” ~ 


John Balcom Shaw, D.D., Pastor Second 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill.: ‘*I learn with 
keen interest of your intention to publish a * Stand- 
ard Bible Dictionary, ’ andits prospectus seems to 
me most attractive.” 


David Gregg, D.D., LL.D., Wesleyan Theo- 
logical Seminary, Allegheny, Pa.: ‘I shall value 
the * Standard Bible Dictionary’ as a work beyond 
price for students and ministers.” 


SPECIAL ADVANCE OFFER—No Money Requirnep Now 








lication. 
scribers at this time. 


especially urge your 


We offer Lirzrary Dicest readers an opportunity to subscribe for 
this great reference work at an especially low price in advance of pub- 
We simply desire to secure an enrolment of advance sub- 
Please do not send any money until you are 
notified that the dictionary is ready for delivery, in September. 
rompt acceptance of our special advance offer. 
The regular price will be $6.00, but to those who send us a signed 
copy of the Order Form opposite we will supply it for only $4.00, 


We 





























vie Rk CBRSREOR Ok appre caging bt hater carriage ‘paid. We guarantee satisfaction. Send the Form now! 
L. D. 6-8-7 AGATESS. 26. scerscereccncccccececcesccsceerens : 
MONEE sc ccsponvcovscesecee;. 9 — \. 4 babslepaeguWecowdeen ash Scopes oe FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 
Toerrwc a ESE SCRE CRN GD FRR TE BME SFA 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 











Entirely Revised, Re-Written and 
Brought up to {907 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
= SOCIAL REFORMS 


Edited and Compiled by W. D. P. BLISS, 
with the cooperation of the highest 
authorities in England and the United 
States 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Child Labor—Railroad Rates—The Income Tax—or 
other Public Questions? Where do you get 
your FACTS to support your views? 


EVERY INTELLIGENT CITIZEN 
DISCUSSES THESE PROBLEMS 


and many others touching on 2oth Century Progress and Reform 


hazard 

Minot J. Savage, D.D. ‘‘Facts ought FACTS, not hapha d 
to be weapons ready for the hands of THEORIES, are wanted, 
those who would fight for a cleaner, and Facts on both sides 














ter, happier earth.” 
NC Bil Nhe: of the Question at issue 








THIS NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 


gives an abundance of verified statistics, comparative tables, expert opinions on the entire field of soci- 
ology, and kindred subjects. Municipal Ownership, Wages, Political Science, and all phases of Social and 
Economic thought are set forth with encyclopedic thoroughness and conciseuess RIGHT UP-TO-DATE, 


ITS WIDE SCOPE It puts side by 
side, in authori- 
tative statements, the views, theo- 
ries, and utterances of all schools 
of sociological and economic 
thought. Thus the reader is 
enabled to closely analyze both 
sides of the topics. 








HIGHEST AUTHORITIES It is|APPENDIX FEATURES Its ap- 
largely : pendix 
the work of the highest authorities, | Contains a complete chronology 
and thus brings together a wider | f Social reforms by subjects and 
collection of accurate facts than | COUnttEeS; charts showing  distel- 


h adie 4 bution of wealth in the United 
as ever before been concentrated | States; wages and hours of labor; 
on questions of social reform. 


rise and fall of wages, etc. 











GEN. WILLIAM BOOTH—Salvation Army, International Headquarters, London, Says of the First Edition: 


“Tt is an invaluable contribution to the literature of social science. 


I can not very well imagine how a better service could have been 


rendered to the subject than has been done by its publication. To those engaged in social operations it must prove very serviceable, I 


believe that that will be the case in my own experience.” 


“‘Tt will stand in years to come as an epitome of social and economic conditions 
and the state of human progress in the last decade of the nineteenth century.”—Dr. 
Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews. 

“*T am struck with its excellence and completeness; both sides have been 
admirably carried out.””—Benjamin Kidd. 





A Few of the Many Writers, 
and Subjects: 


John Spargo—Child Slavery 
Dr. Josiah Streng—Institutional Churches 
Dr. Graham Taylor— Congregational Church and Social 


Reform 
John DeWitt Warner—Free Trade 
Dr. Booker T. Washington—Negro 
Dr. A. F, Weber—Eight-Hour Day 
Prof. Walter F. Wilcox—Divorce 
Prof. Thomas E. Will—-Forestry 
Dr. Talcott Williams— Democracy by Trusts 
Dr. Clinton R. Woodruff—Philadelphia 
Robert A. Woods— Boston 
Victor Yarros—Anarchism 


“* A work of very great value.. A great many topics have been treated, success 
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TOPICS. OF THE DAY 


REASSURANCE FOR THE RAILROADS 


TOCKS and bonds to the quoted value of $15,000,000,000, 

according to a daily paper, were affected by President 
‘ Roosevelt’s Memorial-Day speech at Indianapolis. It was under- 
stood many weeks in advance that the President would avail him- 
self of the opportunity to define puplicly his present attitude to- 
ward the agitated subject of railroad regulation, and the event was 
awaited in many quarters with breathless interest. .The speech— 
which nevertheless sent quotations upward in Wail Street—is gen- 
erally regarded as merely a restatement of his well-known policy, 
with certain logical developments, and differs from his other ut- 
terances on the subject chiefly in the fact that it is plentifully in- 
terspersed with phrases of comfort and reassurance for the stock- 
holder. The New York 7imes (Dem.) points out that “there are 
more than thirty individual phrases, sentences, or long passages 
in the address that must have been deliberately written to put 
heart into railroad presidents conscious of virtue and needing 
cash.” On the other hand, anumber of papers express vast alarm 
over a brief and casual paragraph which suggests that even those 
railroads whose business is not interstate can be brought under 
Federal control under that clause of the Constitution granting to 
the National Government power to establish post roads. This 
suggestion was submitted to the President some weeks ago by 
Judge Edgar H. Farrar, of Louisiana. That it found favor may 
be judged by the fact that it is incorporated in the Indianapolis 
address. “In our humble opinion,” says the New York Sua, “ the 
voluminous document contains nothing else so important, so por- 
tentous, so pregnant of possible changes in*future Rooseveltian 
policy and in the form of American institutions”; while Zhe 
World (Dem.) exclaims that it is “the most radical, far-reaching 
claim of Federal power advanced by any President of the United 
States,” and that it practically amounts to “ abolishing the States.” 
But as some of the less perturbed papers point out, this suggestion 
is interpolated by the President merely in the form of an odzter 
dictum, with no assurance that he intends to put the theory to the 
test. The emphasis is elsewhere, and the general opinion of the 
press seems to be that the Indianapolis address, as the Philadel- 
phia Press (Rep.) expresses it, “has increased the stability and 
security of our entire railroad system and all its obligations to the 
public and to investors.” 

After reasserting his belief in the necessity of Federal control 
over railroads—a control “in many respects analogous to and as 
complete as that the Government exercises over the national 


banks” —and assuring the public that there will be no halt in the 
forward movement toward a full development of his policy, the 
President goes on to say in part: 


“It [the Government] must possess the power to exercise super- 
vision over the future issuance of stocks and bonds, either through 
a national incorporation (which I should prefer) or in some similar . 
fashion, such supervision to include the frank publicity of every- 
thing which would-be investors and the public at large have a 
right to know. The Federal Government will thus be able to 
prevent all overcapitalizaiton in the future; to prevent any man 
hereafter from plundering others by loading railway properties 
with obligations and pocketing the money instead of spending it 
in improvements and in legitimate corporate purposes, and any 
man acting in such fashion should be held to a criminal account- 
ability. It should be declared contrary to public policy hence- 
forth to allow railroads to devote their capital to anything but 
the transportation business, certainly not to the hazards of 
Speculations -) 3h. ssc. 

“We who believe in steady and healthy progress stand unalter- 
ably for the new era of the widest publicity and of fair dealing on 
the part of railroads with stockholders, passengers; and shippers. 
. . . . The purpose of those of us who so resolutely believe in the 
new policy, in its thorough carrying out and in its progressive de- 
velopment, is in no sense punitive or vindictive. We would be the 
first to protest against any form of confiscation of property, and, 
whether we protested or not, I may add that the Supreme Court 
could be trusted in any event to see that there should be nothing 
done under the guise of regulating roads to destroy property with- 
out just compensation or without due process of law. ...... 

“There must be no such rigid laws as will prevent the develop- 
ment of the country, and such development can only be had if in- 
vestors are offered an ampie reward for the risk they take. We 
would be the first to oppose any unreasonable restrictions being 
placed upon the issuance of stocks and bonds, for such would 
simply hamper the growth of the United States; for a railroad 
must ultimately stand on its credit....... 

“ Existing securities should be tested by the laws in existence at 
the time of their issue. This.nation would no more injure securi- 
ties which have become an important part of the national wealth 
than it would consider a proposition to repudiate the public debt. 
. ... Wecan not get an improved service unless the carriers of 
the country can sell their securities ; and, therefore, nothing should 
be done unwarrantedly to impair their credit-nor to decrease the 
value of their outstanding obligations.” 


Even on the subject of the alleged overcapitalization of our 
roads the President has a word of optimism for the occasion. 
Thus we read: 


“There has been much wild talk as to the extent of the over- 
capitalization of our railroads. The census reports on the 
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HE OUGHT TO KNOW. 
A glance at Mr. Roosevelt's collection should be enough to satisfy 
his critics. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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“HE DOESN’T STUDY US; HE ONLY HUNTS US.” 
—Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 


THE WILDEST OF ALL. 


commercial value of the railroads of the country, together with the 
reports made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by the rail- 
roads on their cost of construction, tend to show that as a whole 
the railroad property of the country is worth as much as the secu- 
rities representing it, and that in the consensus of opinion of in- 
vestors the total value of stock and bonds is greater than their 
total face value, notwithstanding the ‘water’ that has been in- 
jected in particular places. The huge value of terminals, the im- 
mense expenditures in recent years in double-tracking, improving 
grades, roadbeds, and structures, have brought the total invest- 
ments to a point where the opinion that the real value is greater 
than the face value is probably true....... 

“While there have been many instances of gross and flagrant 
stock inflation, and while, of course, there remain cases of over- 
capitalization, yet when the statistics of the weaker roads, the 
overcapitalized roads, are combined with those of the stronger 
roads and considered in the aggregate, in my judgment they will 
not be found to impair the wholesome financial standing and posi- 
tion of the railroads as a whole.” 


Incidentally the President declares for a “physical valuation” 
of the railroads, altho he is careful to assert that this must not be 
regarded as a panacea. “ His clear restatement and explanation 
of his policy,” remarks the New York Hera/d, “ will do much to 
allay the uneasiness aroused among business men and investors by 
misleading reports as to his intentions.” His purpose is to pro- 
tect and strengthen legitimate railroad interests and the interests 
of investors,” asserts the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.), 
which goes on to say: “ The whole address exhibits a breadth, 
conservatism, and fairmindedness, coupled with a resolute deter- 
mination that all rights and interests shall be fully protected, 
which ought to set at rest the foolish talk about hostility to rail- 
roads and about the disturbing policy of the President and the 
Government.” 

Several of the Republican press refer to recent attacks upon the 
President—such as his characterization by Colonel Harvey on 
Jefferson’s birthday as a“ destructive politician,” and his more re- 
cent description by ex-Judge William J. Wallace as an “ inciter to 
discontent”—as deliberate efforts to put him in a false light. 
Thus the New York 7ribune (Rep.) says: 

“He stands for the exertion of all the powers possest by the 
Federal Government to compel fair dealing on the part of the 


managers of the great railroad corporations—fair dealing toward 
stockholders and toward the public. He would invoke national 


aid to stop rate discriminations, overcharges, overcapitalization, 
dishonest stock manipulations, and combinations in restraint of 
competition. But he would make no war on worthy and efficient 
railroad management, impose no injurious restraints on operation, 
and seek no curtailment of honest valuations or reasonable div- 
idends. Railroad expansion should not be impeded, because the 
country is fast outgrowing its present transportation facilities. 
Investment should be encouraged, for vast funds must be raised 
for the construction of new lines and the extension of old ones. 
The investor must have his assurance of profit, and no better 
means of guaranteeing it can be found than that of extending Fed- 
eral supervision, enforcing just rates, and protecting the purchaser 
of shares from the iniquities of stock-watering, stock manipula- 
tion, and corrupt and selfish management. Publicity in the oper- 
ation of the railroads, and a square deal alike to shareholders and 
patrons, are the basic ideas in the President’s program.” 


OKLAHOMA'S ELUSIVE CONSTITUTION 


ISPATCHES assert that not even President Roosevelt has 

yet been permitted to peruse an authentic copy of the docu- 

ment which is to clothe Oklahoma and Indian Territory with joint 
statehood. Weare told that the seven signed copies are all in 
the keeping of the president of the Constitutional Convention, 
W. H. Murray, who is described as carrying them with him in a 
wooden box and, in his solicitude for their safety, sleeping with 
them. under his pillow. Governor Frantz, of Oklahoma, has told 
President Roosevelt, according to a Washington correspondent 
of The Evening Post, that the majority of the people of the Terri- 
tories do not know what the provisions of the constitution really 
are, because “the Democrats [who controlled the Convention] 
have circulated different versions in different sections.” The 
Governor, who is a Republican, complains, moreover, that Mr. 
Murray has failed to file the signed copies, as required by the en- 
abling act. Meanwhile many of the Republican papers, echoing 
the protests of Oklahoma’s Republican leaders, have not waited 
for a certified copy before finding flaws in the document; and in 
consequence the Democratic press—as stated in our issue of May 
18—have discovered an alleged Republican “conspiracy” to per- 
suade the President to veto it, thereby delaying Oklahoma’s state-. 
hood until after the Presidential election of 1908. Many of the 
more temperate papers of both parties, however, point out that the 
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President has no power to veto it unless its provisions are con- 
trary to the terms of the Federal Constitution or the enabling act; 
and the Oklahoma Democrats are saying that in any event such a 
course would be peculiarly ungracious since it is, they claim, es- 
sentially a “ Roosevelt constitution,” every “so-called radical pro- 
vision ” in it finding sanction “ in the public utterances of the Presi- 
dent.” Among a multitude of conflicting rumors there is one 
charge against the constitution which seems to pass practically 
unchallenged. This is that by the frankest sort of gerrymander 
it gives the Democrats permanent control of the machinery of 
government.’ It is on this score, according to some dispatches, 
that the local Republicans hope to defeat its ratification when the 
constitution is submitted to popular Vote in the Territories—a 
step which must precede its promulgation by the President. The 
date fixt for this vote was August 6, but Judge Pancoast, of the 
Territorial Supreme Court, has since issued an order restraining 
the convention, the Governor of Oklahoma, and the officials of 
Woods County from calling an election prior to November, 1908. 
Dispatches say that an appeal from Judge Pancoast’s decision 
has been taken. Judging from the tone of the Muskogee (I. T.) 
Times-Democrat (Dem.), some at least of the local Democrats are 
in no mood to compromise. Says that paper: 

“The Democrats need not be dismayed nor intimidated by the 
actions of the Republican leaders. All this buncombe about call- 
ing off their elections, conventions, etc., is all done for the purpose 
of trying to scare the Democrats into some kind of concession. 
‘There are no concessions to make. The constitution is framed 
with no other view than the protection of the whole people with- 
out regard to class, color, or creed. Nowhere can it be found to 
work any injustice on any one. 

“Republicans howl about the gerrymander. This objection is 
distorted beyond all reason, but suppose it was as bad as Repub- 
licans claim, it’s perfectly legitimate. Democrats expect no fa- 
vors from Republicans when in power, and are under no kind of 
obligations to them when they occupy the advantageous position. 

“If the constitution has made the election of a Republican 
United States Senator a remote possibility, the framers of the in- 
strument have done no more than they had a perfect right to do. 

“Democrats stand for a principle, diametrically opposed to 
modern Republican ideas, and they believe we already have more 
Republican Senators than we need. A nice pack of fools they 
would have been to have left a gap down through which an Okla- 
homa Republican could sneak into the United States Senate. 
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TEDDY IN TIMBERLAND. 
—Macauley in the New York Wor/d. 


“Let Frank Greer, Frank Frantz, the Flynns, McGuires, and 
their sisters and their cousins and their aunts get up on their hind 
legs and how! themselves hoarse, but change a word or a line in 
the constitution, never. Let Democrats stand by their guns, and 
not be intimidated by corrupt judges and a venal, lying press. 
The methods adopted by the opposition are exasperating, it is 
true, but we possess just as much power of endurance as they, 
‘and damned be he who first cries, hold, enough.’” 


On the other hand, the Guthrie O#/ahoma State Capital (Rep.) 
quotes one of the leading Democrats of Oklahoma, the Hon. 
Patrick S. Nagel, as follows: 


“It is charged that in the apportionment of the State into legis- 
lative districts, one vote in some districts weighs as much, in the 
equation by which the collective will crystallize into law, as three 
and one-half or four votes in another district. 

“I can not say that this is true, as I have no data before me. 
But the truth or falsity of the charge can be established conclu- 
sively. If it is true that an apportionment of this kind has been 
made it should be corrected. An apportionment of this kind is 
wholly indefensible. Party expediency will not justify an act of 
this kind. It is no defense to say that the Republican party did 
or would have done the same. An appeal to the acts of Satan as 
a precedent will not justify a similar act on the part of the elect. 
The future of the Democratic party in the State is not so precari- 
ous as to depend on a gerrymander.” 


To add to the mystery of the situation the Tulsa (I. T.) World 
(Rep.) makes the astonishing assertion that a Democratic conspir- 
acy to defeat statehood is also afoot in the Territories, with no 
less a leader than President Murray of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Ata loss for any motive in this second alleged conspiracy, 
we read: 

“The Democratic Haskell-Murray combination have exhibited 
to the public eye their conspiracy against statehood. 

“First they were members of the ill-fated Sequoyah crowd 
which attempted to throttle statehood in the Sequoyah campaign. 

“In the Guthrie convention they inserted every provision possi- 
ble which would cause the people to rise in anger and vote down 
the constitution. 

“Further, the gang of political tricksters attempted to make 
the constitution so antagonistic to the Federal Government and 
American theory of government that the President would be 
forced to turn it down. 

“To cap the climax now comes Alfalfa Bill Murray, president 
of the convention, and with monumental gall refuses to file the 

















WAITING FOR THE RIVER TO PASS. 
— Maybell in the Brooklyn Zagée, 


NOTHING ELSE IN SIGHT. 
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original copy of the constitution with the Government officials at 
Guthrie, as is required by the enabling act. He alleges that there 
exists a conspiracy among the Republicans, and therefore they are 
not going to file the copy. The truth is that thé conspiracy is 
among the convention political gang. They want to make it ille- 
gal to make a call of the election. They want to discredit the 
Territories in the eyes of the Government at Washington. A 
robbery of the rights of the people is the object of the conspiracy. 
And this crime is to be concealed by shifting the blame on the 
Republican party. The disguise is too thin. It will not stand 
the close scrutiny of the people of the two Territories. Murray 
must file that constitution.” 


This view is indorsed, apparently in all seriousness, by Zhe 
Oklahoma State Capital (Rep.). A perusal of the mass of press 
comment on the situation reduces the reader to a state of amused 
bewilderment. Such is evidently the frame of mind of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald (Ind.), which remarks: “ It would appear that 
almost anything may be true of the charter, and almost anything 
is possible in connection with it.” 





WOMEN AT WORK 


OT only has woman broken into all but nine of the “gainful 
occupations” recognized by the Census Bureau, but she has 
manifested such a growing taste for the struggle that the number 
of women at work more than doubled in the period between 1880 
and 1900, altho the total population increased only about 50 per 
cent. These facts are revealed by the latest report based upon 

















MISS MARY R. MACARTHUR, 


A prominent labor organizer who came from England to preach 
unionism to the women workers of America, but who admitted be- 
fore leaving that their condition was in the main so satisfactory that 
they had at present little need to organize. 


statistics gathered in the census of 1900. Explaining its method 
of tabulation, the Bureau remarks that “in the census enumeration 
no woman living with her husband would be designated as the 
head of the family, however strong her claim to that distinction 
might be.” The man who views with apprehension woman’s pro- 
gressive invasion of his occupations will doubtless be welcome to 
what comfort he can find in this assurance. The familiar witticism 
that in lieu of a leisure class in this country we have a “leisure 
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sex” seems, in view of the figures, destined to lose some of its 
point. We learn that in the year 1900 there were in the United 
States 23,485,559 women of 16 years of age and over, and that 
4,833,559 Of these were breadwinners. The majority of these 
women workers were under 35 years of age, while 15.9 per cent. 
were married, 17.7 per cent. were widows, and 1.3 per cent. were 
divorced. The total number of women at work included 1,771,966 
native white women whose parents also were natives; 1,090,744 
native white women one or both of whose parents were immi- 
grants; 840,011 white women who were themselves immigrants; 
1,119,621, negro women, and 11,288 Indian and Mongolian women. 
“Tt is probable,” says the bulletin, “ that there were over a million 
women engaged in gainful occupations in 1900 who would not have 
taken up such occupations if conditions and tendencies had re- 
mained the same as they were twenty years before.” The most 
marked increase is credited to clerical and stenographic work. 
To those who would have us tremble before the terrible prospect 
of a feminine invasion of the industrial and commercial world the 
New York 7rzbune has this to say: 


“The vast majority of women are pursuing lines of work cog- 
nate to those traditionally assigned to them. About one-quarter 
of the workingwomen’s army sticks to domestic service ; 338,144 
are dressmakers, 327,206 are teachers, 328,935 look after the na- 
tion’s laundry, 307,706 either help the farmers’ wives or run farms 
for themselves, and 146,929 are housekeepers and stewardesses. 
Thus the three-million mark is almost touched by the array of wom- 
en who have not broken in upon any of the occupations long 
monopolized by men. When we further consider that nearly five 
hundred thousand of the remaining undomestic workers are negro 
and ‘poor white’ field-hands in the South, and that this class is 
not a new one, there remains only one other group of women toil- 
ers whose occupation and size may be the theme of antifemale 
orations—that is, the 231,458 textile-mill operatives. In each of 
about one hundred and twenty occupations more than one thou- 
sand women have ‘intruded’ upon the men, and in nearly sixty of 
these more than five thousand women have committed the same 
heinous crime. When these figures are compared with the total 
number of persons pursuing the various occupations where ‘ intru- 
sions’ have occurred, the statistics lose much of their superficially 
alarming character.” 


The New York Wor/d, in the course of its comment, makes 
these interesting suggestions: 


“It is revealed by the statistics that 55.3 per cent. of the di- 
vorced women were in 1900 supporting themselves wholly or in 
part by their own earnings. The fact suggests the possibility that 
woman’s more independent economic position in modern times 
gives her greater courage to seek freedom from objectionable mar- 
ital ties and so accounts in part for the increase in divorces. One 
married woman in eighteen was at work in 1900, as against one in 
twenty-two in 1890. As nearly twenty-nine thousand of the mar- 
ried workers were reported as living with fathers or mothers or as 
boarding, the inference is taken that wife desertion is one of the 
leading causes of woman wage-earning.” 


But to the New York American the lesson of the census bulletin 
is that “women will have to have the franchise, and that before 
long.” We read: 


“Conditions have little time for theories. If women are going 
to work with men they are going to vote with men, also. Against 
such a situation as this bulletin reveals it doesn’t do much good to 
talk about the family as the unit of government, nor about the di- 
vine right of the man to cast the vote for that unit. That sort of 
nonsense was good enough when the woman was expected to stay 
at homeand make the soup and mind the baby and put up the 
pickles. It looks pretty feeble now that women are doing the 
world’s work with men, and doing it quite as well. 

“The women themselves have not yet reached the point where 
they demand equal rights, but before long they will arrive at it. 
Industrial competition will drive them to it. And even if they 
should not at first care very much about the suffrage, still we shall 
have to confer the suffrage upon them, because the presence of 
a large body of women competing in the iabor markets with 


men, but without one of the safeguards and advantages that’ 
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From Stereographs, copyrighted 1907, by Underwood and Underwood, New York. 
WOMEN WORKERS IN A SOUTH-CAROLINA RICE-FIELD 














ANOTHER KIND OF WOMEN’S WORK, 


EVE’S DAUGHTERS UNDER EDEN’S CURSE. 


working-men have secured solely through the ballot, will be an 
anomaly and intolerable. 

“ So the people that believe in equal rights for all human beings, 
men and women alike, can be very cheerful. Equal rights are 
coming, not through agitation nor argument, but through condi- 
tions, which is, after all, about the only way anything of lasting 
value is obtained.” 

Opportunity for comparison is afforded by some figures recently 
collected by United States Consul Covert at Lyons, from which 
we learn that workingwomen in France aggregate about 34 per 
cent. of the wage-earning population and about 18 per cent. of the 
total population. Our army of workingwomen constitutes only 
17 per cent. of our breadwinners, or a little more than 6 per cent. 
of our total population. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Miss Mary R. MacArthur, secretary of the Woman’s Trade- 
Union League of Great Britain, who recently visited this coun- 
try in behalf of our female wage-earners, stated before her return 
that everywhere in this country she found the conditions of work- 
ingwomen much better, and the standard of wages much higher, 
than in Great Britain or on the Continent. 





SOUVENIR THIEVES 


EAR-ADMIRAL EVANS draws little distinction beween 

the American souvenir-hunter and the ordinary variety of 

thief. When interviewed recently in regard to the losses sustained 
by the Duke of the Abruzzi when his flag-ship entertained visitors at 
Jamestown, the Admiral is reported to have declared that “the 
American souvenir-hunter will steal anything except a cellar full 
of water.” With some reluctance, born of national pride, the pa- 
pers of the country admit the truth of his statement and deplore 
the circumstances which gave rise to it. “ That the Admiral hard- 
ly exaggerates, every One must admit,” agrees the New York Zve- 
ning Post, “no matter how much the confession hurts and shames.” 
It appears from the news reports that while the Varese, the flagship 
of the Duke of the Abruzzi, was being viewed by curious James- 
town visitors, nearly every valuable movable object aboard was 
“withdrawn,” presumably by sovvenir “collectors.” Even the pri- 
vate apartments of the Duke were thus looted. A toilet-set, a pres- 
ent from the King of Italy, clothes-brushes and hair-brush, the 
buttons of accessible uniforms, and other valuable mementos were 
missed after the departure of his guests. Rear-Admiral Evans is 
further quoted as saying that “ there is no doubt whatever that the 
persons who carried away the Duke’s silver toilet articles and 


other personal belongings are members of what is called good so- 
ciety, and that they are not, as might be inferred from the boldness 
of their operations, professional crooks and common thieves.” The 
Duke of the Abruzzi and his staff are not the only recent sufferers at 
the hands of these “gentle brigands,” as the Philadelphia Ledger 
describes them. When the Japanese cruiser Chitose was lying 
in the North River and extending its hospitality to the people of 
New York City, articles of value were missed by the officers. 
Lieutenant Mori was the chief loser. Ten medals and decorations 
for bravery were cut from his service blouse to which. they had 
been pinned. In the opinion of the New York Maz/“ tiis must 
be regarded as about the meanest crime that has been committed 
as yet by the vulgar and insatiable collectors of other people’s 
property.” “It is to be hoped,” we read further, “ that the culprits 
may be caught and that they will be,treated with the same consid- 























REAR ADMIRAL EVANS. DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI, 


The American souvenir fiend, he Who came away from Jamestown 
says, will not hesitate to steal any- leaving much of his personal property 
thing short of “a cellar full of water.” in the hands of souvenir-hunters. 


eration that is shown to the sneak thief who purloins a woman’s 
purse ina street-car.” In reply to those who might condone the 
offense, this paper declares that the souvenir-hunters “are ordi- 
nary common thieves,” and asks if they would attempt to take their 
souvenirs in the presence of a policeman? “The brain-storm 
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theory may be advanced to explain murder,” it concludes, but “ we 
have not reached the point where it may be put forward as an ex- 
cuse for grand or petty larceny.” And yet certain papers are in- 
quiring into the psychology ot the souvenir-fiend to discover why 
it is that a person otherwise above reproach sees no wickedness 
in this form of theft. Says the New York Avening Post: 


“How shall we account for this? What flaw is there in the 
American character which permits of such happenings? The an- 
swer is not an easy one; indeed, the question ought to be referred 
to a convention of our best psychologists for an immediate reply, 
if there are to be any more such disgraceful occurrences as those 
on the Varese. Since Americans are generally considered a fairly 
honest people, we can not but ask whether it is not the contagion 
of the mob which breaks down our mora/e in this respect? Gus- 
tave Le Bon has accounted in his ‘ Psychology of the Crowd’ for 
many of our modern political phenomena. His theory that the 
mental and moral temperature of a crowd differs wholly from that 
of an individual, explains clearly how a group of leading citizens, 
each of spotless reputation, can suddenly murder by lynching. 
But in such a case there is a reason for passion—a ground for 
mental excitement, which is surely not to be found in a reception 
on board of a man-of-war. Why the atmosphere of acrowd, bent 
on a leisurely inspection on a bright spring afternoon, should so 
demoralize its members as to make thieves of all, when every one 
of them would look with holy horror ona burglar ora bank-looter, 
is yet to be explained. 

“ Moreover, when we try to attribute our polite thievery to the 
psychology of the crowd we are face to face with the fact that it 
is a peculiarly American custom we are seeking to explain. Since 
we can not allege that our countrymen are so nervous and exci- 
table as to easily lose their moral balance, we are forced to look 
elsewhere for the cause of our humiliation. Is it to be found in the 
American desire to get something for nothing? Is it not allied to 
our wish to get rich quickly, with little concern as to the method ? 
Have not our gift schemes of newspapers and merchants, our 
‘throwing the common stock in as a bonus,’ much to do with it?” 


Itis on the authority of Admiral Evans that the assertion is 
made that souvenir-taking is “a peculiarly American custom.” 
Nothing is missed, he declares, after social functions given on 
board ship in foreign ports. 

The failure of the press to explain the vandalism of the souvenir 
enthusiasts is turned by the New York Heva/d to humorous ac- 
count. Says this paper: 


“ After all, is the ado over the acquisition of souvenirs from the 
Varese warranted? Has the souvenir-hunter gone to unwarranted 
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CAxRYING THE WAR INTO MINNESOTA. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/. 
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extremes? The ship and its equipment are yet more or less in- 
tact. None of the big guns are missing. The boats are nearly 
all in place. The armor plate has not been unriveted. Has any 
one on board missed a turret? To besure, some personal property 
may have disappeared and perhaps buttons from uniforms within 
reach of visitors may have been abstracted to such an extent that 
the officers are obliged to go about with their clothes held in place 
by pins or other temporary devices. But, bless you, if a uniform 
is minus the shining buttons of its owner, due to their passing to 
some fair damsel as a souvenir, is that a fact which a gallant 
Italian naval officer will regret?” 





THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN 
OREGON 


T has been recently alleged, in connection with Oklahoma's 
struggles toward statehood, that the adoption of the initiative 

and referendum violates that clause of the Federal Constitution 
which provides that the States shall have a republican form of 
government. Five years ago, in the face of this very objection, 
both these experiments—lacking faith in which, Mr. Bryan recent- 
ly declared, no Democrat need lay claim to orthodoxy—were in- 
corporated in the Constitution of Oregon. A republican form of 
government means government by representation, said the oppo- 
nents of the Oregon reformers ; and, until their contention was set 
aside by the Supreme Court of the State, they argued that govern- 
ment by the direct voice of the people, as provided by the initia- 
tive and referendum, is neither representative nor republican. The 
power of initiative is thus formulated in the first section of Arti- 
cle IV. of the Constitution of Oregon: “ The legislative authority 
of the State shall be vested ina legislative assembly, consisting 
of a Senate and House of Representatives, dut the people reserve 
to themselves the power to propose laws and amendments to the con- 
stitution, and to enact or reject the same at the polls, independent 
of the legislative assembly.” The referendum clause provides that 
the people “also reserve power at their own option to approve or 
reject at the polls any act of the legislative assembly.” By the 
adoption of these clauses, says Mr. Lute Pease, writing in Zhe 
Pacific Monthly (Portland, Ore.), “a peaceful revolution has been 
accomplished,” with the result that “Oregon has become a pure 
democracy.” A few other States have taken tentative steps to- 
ward direct legislation, but that of Oregon, says Mr. Pease, is 

















A FAVORITE UP-TO-DATE SPORT. 
—Spencer in the Denver Repudlican. 


JUMPING ON STANDARD OIL. 
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W. S. U’REN, H. W. SCOTT, G. H. WILLIAMS, C. S. JACKSON, SENATOR BOURNE, 


Leader of the ten years’ Editor of the Portland Ore- President of Oregon’s Non- Editor of the Portland Jour- An advocate of direct legis- 
struggle for direct legislation gonian, a Republican paper Partisan Direct Legislation ma/,a Democratic paper which lation, and one of the first 
in Oregon. From a sketch in whose editorials greatly aided League. Formerly Attorney- supported the fighters for the Senators elected by a direct 
oils. the movement. General in Grant’s Cabinet. initiative and referendum. primary. 


SOME CHAMPIONS OF DIRECT LEGISLATION IN OREGON. 


declared to be more radical than the form of initiative and refcren- “They understand that the strike on the street-railroads puts a 
dum in vogue “in the most radical cantons of Switzerland, whence heavy tax upon the police force and that it is impossible to 
the idea was borrowed.” Oklahoma, however, has indicated her guard all places at all times against the lawless elements of the 
want : : ae eae ity. 
ss to follow suit, and Dakota TE cos hrs ? : 
willingne . ~ considering similar ac “They are fully convinced, however, that such of the violence 
tion. In Oregon the veto power of the Governor does not extend 


to which they have been subjected is due to racial prejudice and 
to measures referred to the people. Mr. Pease says of Oregon’s that attempts which are being made in certain quarters to have 


experiment: it appear that the trouble is confined to quarrels between laboring 
a men, incidentally involving Japanese, are without foundation. 
dee oat tense eta id aan Rice tiababial icin as “In support of this vee vi direct attention to the fact that 
force them to do so. ; 
“We can reject any law that we don’t want, or ourselves enact Japanese restaurants have been systematically annoyed and un- 
any law that we do want. justly attacked. Hardly a day goes by in the territory south of 
Vile tect Meenieadl out bees and machine. Market Street that some threatening demonstration is not made 


“We have just elected two United States Senators in twenty by roughs and hoodlums against Japanese places of business in 
minutes without ‘boodle or booze or even a cigar,’ and our legis- that ag ee : ee 

lature has just completed a session of extraordinary activity, un- bdo sarnaeee semen of ns e ve egress further Sanine pat a6 

tainted by any charge of corruption.” provocation has been given, or is being given, for these outrages. 

f “They are peacefully engaged in lawful occupations, the right 

The first victory was speedily followed by the passage of a di- to which is guaranteed to them by treaty stipulations. They be- 


rect primary law. One result of the campaign of education which _ lieve they are fully justified in protesting against acts which place 
accompanied the ten years’ fight for the initiative and referendum, their property in jeopardy and their lives in peril, and they de- 
: ; . xs : : nounce as unjust such public criticisms as attribute their com- + 
says the writer, is that Oregon, altho “normally” Republican in plaints to mere ‘cockiness’ and caprice.” 
the ratio of two to one, has given indication of being, on occasion, : ie 
decidedly non-partizan—men and principles rather than parties are His report of conditions was forwarded to Tokyo and to Am- 
the issues. Thus the State has a Democratic head in Governor 48Sador Aoki at Washington, who immediately appealed to Sec- 
Chamberlain, and the Republican town of Portland has electeda ‘etary Root. The Secretary of State at once called upon Gover- 
Democratic mayor. nor Gillett, of California, to investigate the charges. In his reply 
to Secretary Root, Governor Gillett suggested what the press gen- 
erally accept as the correct diagnosis of the difficulty, that “ the 
MORE J APANESE TROUBLE IN SAN assaults were due largely to uncertain conditions existing in San 
Francisco by reason of the labor troubles.” “The affair in itself,” 
F RANCISCO remarks the Cleveland P/ain Dealer,“ was a purely local and 
T about the time that certain Japanese and American citizens _ttivial outbreak of mere hoodlumism, which would have been 
of the eastern coast were forming the Japan Society of New verted by the presence even of a single policeman, the ruffians 
York, “for the cultivation of friendly relations” between their re- finding their opportunity in the fact that the police in that quarter 
spective countries, other citizens of the same two nations were had been withdrawn to keep order in the streets traversed by the 
mixt up in a broil of considerable proportions in San Francicso, Street-railways.” Its international importance is due, it concludes, 
While military and civilian notables in New York were entertain- SOlely “ to its more or less fanciful connection with the school in- 
ing General Kuroki with the best of American hospitality, the cident of some months ago.” Discussion of this affair as bearing 
rougher element in the Pacific-coast city were mobbing Japanese UPON the relations of the United States and Japan follows, there- 
restaurants and giving the Japanese Consul cause to appeal for fore, channels similar to that which the school incident elicited. 
aid to his nation’s diplomatic representatives at Washington. This paper continues: 
Thus the “ Japanese question,” which had been slumbering since “ Probably the most serious outcome of what is at worst an irri- 
the agreement on the school matter some time ago, is once more __ tating incident will appear when it comes to negotiating a com- 
aroused. The recent outbreak called forth from the Japanese mercial treaty with Japan four years hence. A treaty of some 


Consul, Mr. Matsurkbara, a long statement in which he said, in kind there must be, and Japan may be inclined, and not without 

warrant, to drive a harder bargain than she otherwise would. It 

part: would be absurd, and a grave reflection upon the common sense 

“In the first place, Japanese residents of San Francisco recog- of both nations, to assume that anything more serious than a diplo- 

nize the fact that present conditions in this city make it very diffi- matic incident is to be the outcome of this latest sporadic outburst 
cult for the authorities to extend full protection. of hoodlumism in San Francisco.” 
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THE DRIFT TOWARD TARIFF REVISION 


HAT is variously acclaimed in the Independent press as “ the 
most notable utterance on the subject of tariff revision that 
has yet appeared” and “the severest jolt that has yet been ad- 
ministered to the stand-patters” comes from no less unexpected a 
source than the National Association of Manufacturers. This 
body consists of some three thousand of the leading manufacturers 
of the country, men supposed to be, for the most part, direct bene- 
ficiaries of the tariff. Nevertheless at its recent annual convention 
in New York the Association adopted a resolution favoring ‘revis- 
ion of the existing tariff at the earliest opportunity, recommending 
the appointment of a non-partizan and national commission to 
consider revision proposals in a business-like manner, and urg- 
ing the negotiation of reciprocity treatiesin themean time. Prior 
to the convention the entire membership of the Association had 
been sounded by letter on the subject of revision. The report of 
the committee which took this mail vote is quoted as follows in 
the New York Journal of Commerce: 


“Of those members who have replied to our inquiries upon this 
subject, out of a total of 1,800 members, 350, or 20 per cent., are 
radically opposed to revision; 8 per cent. are opposed to it at this 
time on grounds of expediency, lest it unsettle business, etc.; 55 
per cent. favor revision—most of them a radical kind, but one- 
fifth of them wanting only partial revision ; 17 per cent. are indif- 
ferent or uninformed, or not entitled to vote. Those decidedly 
wanting revision now or in the near future are, therefore, twice 
those who are either decidedly opposed to revision or opposed to 
it for the time being. Taken by industries, out of 77 different in- 
dustries tabulated, 56 vote for revision, casting a total of 1,510 
votes ; 16 industries vote against revision, casting a total of 102 
votes; 5 industries are each tied in their votes, casting a total of 
28 votes. 


“When the most powerful organization of manufacturers in the 
United States,” remarks the Louisville Courzer-Journal (Dem.), 
“turns against the device invented, ostensibly, to protect Ameri- 
can manufacturers, the hypocrisy of the protectionists is exposed.” 
But it is unnecessary to indicate the tenor of the Democratic 
press comment. The really remarkable feature of the incident is 
the attitude of the Republican papers. These, with scarcely an 
exception, indorse the manufacturers’ demand for revision, at the 
same time differentiating themselves from the Democratic revis- 
ionists by reaffirming their allegiance to the principle of protection. 
Secretary Taft has declared for revision, in the face of the Tariff 
League’s threat to “eliminate” as a Republican candidate any 
man who would lay hands upon the Dingley schedules—a threat 
which leads the Washington Pos¢ (Ind.) toremark: “If the Amer- 
ican Protective Tariff League should succeed in making tariff re- 
vision the paramount issue in the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1908, it may make the nomination of William H. Taft for 
President a certainty.” Other independent papers claim to dis- 
cover Mr. Taft’s chief advantage over his rivals in the fact that he 
is the only avowed revisionist among the Republican candidates. 


And the Brooklyn 7imes (Rep.) warns its party that “if the Re- . 


publicans refuse to listen to the demand for a reasonable revision 
of the tariff in the interest of protection they may count upona 
revulsion of sentiment that will give the power, as in 1892, into the 
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hands of the free-trade Democrats.” The New York G/ode, also 
Republican, has this to say: 


“The agricultural interest, the importing interest, and even the 
workingman interest have taken the lead in campaigns for tariff 
change, but never before in the history of the country has the 
manufacturing interest. 

“Equally remarkable is the comparatively small attention the 
public prints have given to this most sensational declaration. A 
few years ago such an utterance would have caused great stir—the 

















“THE BOY.STOOD ON THE BURNING DECK,” ETC. 
— McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


newspapers would have screeched for or against, orators shouted, 
corner groceries have buzzed. Now the news is received with 
calmness, almost with indifference—as important but rather dull 
and not warranting excitement. A radical change has manifestly 
come over the public attitude toward the tariff question—for more 
than a century in one way and another the chief political issue of 
America—when an association of manufacturers can come out for 
revision and the coming out is so mildly received. Has that period 
dreamed of by publicists at last arrived, when the tariff can be 
considered as a non-partizan business question rather thana divis- 


“This condition is a hopeful augury that the tariff can be taken 
out of politics, as the manufacturers suggest, and the making of 
tariff schedules be confided to non-partizan experts, as in Ger- 
many and France.” 


The New York 77zbune may be cited as another of the many 
Republican papers which admit that the time has come for some 
readjustment of the tariff. “When revision comes,” says the 
New York LZvening Mail (Rep), “it will be undertaken as a 
business question—to meet changed conditions at home, to satisfy 
the grievances of our best customers abroad.” It does not deny,. 
however, that such conditions and such grievances already exist. 





TOPICS 


Tue Duke of the Abruzzi may decide to leave the remainder of his ship here 
as a souvenir.—New York Commercial. 


TuE attention of the Audubon societies is called to the treatment of the dove 
of peace in Ohio.—New York Evening Mail. 


Senator La Fo.iette has gone bear-hunting in Colorado. Denials that he 
has presidential ambition will now be futile —Chicago Post. 


\. ‘fae King of Abyssinia has adopted a new umbrella,”’ says the Columbia 
State. ‘‘Adopted’’ is a very polite word to use in this emergency.— Washington 
Herali 


IN BRIEF 


A RARE old book has been found in a heap of rubbish. The reverse of the 
process is the rule with modern books.—New York American. 


Ase HummeEt is slated for a position in the prison bakery. The warden 
must have figured that he is already accustomed to having the dough stick to- 
his fingers.—Washington Post. 


In Sweden the woman’s club is called ‘‘Damklubb.’’ That would doubtless 
exactly express Mr. Harriman’s idea of a certain well-known, instrument of 
offensive warfare sometimes wielded from, the White House.—Washington: 
Herald. fri? : ’ 
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BLOODLESS REVOLUTION IN AUSTRIA 


Mi Sars first general election in Austria since Francis Joseph 

granted universal suffrage to his Austrian subjects and com- 
pelled by law every voter to come to the polls under penalty has 
resulted in a triumph for the Social Democrats. This party has 
secured 82 seats in the Reichsrath. The anti-Semites, or Chris- 
tian Socialists, will have 66 seats, and will probably in a division 
combine with the various Clerical parties to make up a group of 
107 votes, while the four German non-Clerical parties will unite 
with 81 votes, and the nationalist Czech parties, Young and Old, 
will have 80. While the party groups in the Reichsrath are esti- 
mated as from 28 to 30 in number, when practical issues are pend- 
ing they generally crystallize under the four denominations above 
named. But:the main divisions will be “ black” and “red,” that 
is, the Clerical and the popular, or Socialist, groups. The return 
of Dr. Victor Adler, who takes in Austria the position of August 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


the polls, and concludes by saying that “ nationalistic Radicalism 
has received its death-blow,” and “it is good news to hear that 
the first obstacle to a genuine parliamentary life in Austria has 
been swept away.” “The general impression which we derive 
from the election returns,” says the VVeue Freie Presse (Vienna), 
“is that the first parliament elected under universal suffrage will 
be red and black. What is now needed is a united spirit of re- 
form such as will promote the advance, not only of Germans, but 
of the whole of the Austrian Empire.” The leading organ of the 
Christian Socialists or anti-Semites, the Deutsche Volksblatt (Vi- 
enna), is equally encouraged and encouraging. The party which 
it represents, deciares this journal, will now be enabled not only 
“to feel contented with the success which it has hitherto attained, 
but by union with the Social Democrats to score still further vic- 
tories.” The Deutsche Tageblatt (Vienna), organ of Pan-German- 
ism, consoles its readers by telling them that their defeat is the 
price they have had to pay for universal suffrage. A note of nat- 
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RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE PARTIES IN THE REICHSRATH. 


Bebel in Germany, augurs well, we are told in the Liberal journals 
of Europe, for the progressive and reform movement in the Aus- 
trian Empire. According to the London 77mes, the Slav Nation- 
alists, Czechs, and pan-Germanists have all been snowed under 
by the Socialists. To quote the Vienna correspondent of that 
journal : 


“Universal suffrage has brought an overwhelming victory to 
Austrian Socialism. . . . This unprecedented success is attribu- 
table mainly to the steady propaganda, the strict discipline, and 
the idealism that characterize Austrian Social Democracy. Under 
the old franchise, Socialist candidates could only hope to find a 
place among the 72 deputies elected in the fifth or universal-suf- ° 
frage curia, and, notwithstanding strenuous efforts, they succeed- 
ed in securing but 11 seats. Even their leader, Dr. Adler, only 
entered Parliament two years ago. The abolition of the curia sys- 
tem removed the chief obstacle to their electoral success and en- 
abled them to enter upon the campaign with the prestige of hav- 
ing already contributed to the realization of a fundamental article 
of their program.” 


The.comments of the Austrian press on the startling results of 
the election (“an Austrian revolution,” as the London Daily 
Chronicle says) is generally favorable. The official organ of the 
Government, the Fremden Blatt (Vienna), reviews the situation 
from the practical standpoint of parliamentary business and the 
responsibilities of Prime Minister Beck. It urges the Social 
Democrats and Christian Democrats not to obstruct progressive 
action by dissensions, and congratulates the country that the pan- 
Germanists Schoenerer and Franko Stein have been defeated at 


ural triumph runs through the editorial comment of the Social 
Democratic Ardbeiterzeitung (Vienna), which concludes its remarks 
as follows: 


“It is not necessary to speak at length on these elections. The 
proletariat has triumphed, and the more we examine the returns 
the deeper becomes our impression that before the onrush of our 
Social Democracy the bourgeois electorate has given way like a 
reed before the gale.” 


The same exultant tone marks the utterances of the Social-Dem- 
ocrat Vorwaerts (Berlin), which declares that “after a glorious 
fight the labor class of Austria have won a glorious victory under 
the red flag”; and the Socialist organ of Jaurés, the Humanité 
(Paris), observes: 

“This proletarian victory quite vindicates the institution of uni- 
versal suffrage. It is a guaranty that every aggressive attempt of 
the Clericals is foredoomed to failure. The Government will now 
be compelled to yield to the Austrian proletariat the satisfaction 


it demands and which it has earned by the magnificent struggle 
which it has made during the past few years.” 


But the Osservatore Romano (Rome), the organ of the Vatican, 
sees something serious in the situation, and remarks: 

“It may now fairly be predicted that in the future the governing 
of Austria will continue to be one of the most difficult tasks that 
can torment the soul of modern statesmen. One comfort is that 
Baron Beck is a most competent pilot.” 

In its editorial comment the London 7imes deplores the victory 
of the “ Reds,” and then, after eulogizing Dr. Victor Adler, leader 
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of the Austrian Socialists, speculates on the “action of the Social 
Democrats and of the Christian Democrats upon each other, and 
of the future development of each under that action.” The Chris- 
tian Democrats belong to the Roman-Catholic Church, and the 
great London daily asks: 


“Will the Christian Socialists of Austria be able to keep within 
the limits which she [the church] imposes upon such movements 
with the Social Democrats egging them on? If the leaders of the 
party do so, will their followers and their constituents remain true 
to them, or will they be lured away-by the more tempting offers of 
Dr. Adler and his disciples? On the other hand, is there any 
chance that any fraction of the Social Democrats may prefer to 
carry out what is practicable with the aid of the Christian Social- 
ists to the pursuit of their own ideals against a parliamentary ma- 
jority? . . . Leader and followers may find their opportunity in 
the handling of these questions.”— 7vans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


BRINGING THE COLONIES NEARER 
BRITAIN 


" O form a more perfect union” was one of the objects pro- 

claimed in the preamble to the American Constitution. 
What was thus accomplished among Great Britain’s former thir- 
teen colonies a hun- 
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the Straits of Belle Isle. The line of communication is intended 
to reach the southeasternmost possessions of Great Britain and to 
“put a girdle round the earth” which shall connect Liverpool with 
Australia and New Zealand by a shortened route. We find it re- 
ported in the London papers that the Imperial Conference, which 
has been denounced by some as “ a failure and a sham,” did suc- 
ceed in carrying the following resolution : 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the interests of the 
Empire demand that in so far as practicable its different portions 
should be connected by the best possible means of mail communi- 
cation, travel, and transportation ; 

“That to this end it is advisable that Great Britain should be 
connected with Canada and through Canada with Australia and 
New Zealand by the best service available within reasonable cost: 

“That for the purpose of carrying the above project into effect 
such financial support as may be necessary should be contributed 
by Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand in equita- 
ble proportions.” 


The Canadian papers make little comment on these resolutions 
and seem to think that as a literal preferential tariff was refused to 
the colonies, the object of the Imperial Conference has been de- 
feated. But the London Daily Chronicle is of opinion that as the 
mother country is to subsidize this union mail service, this will 
be tantamount to a preference, and that the Conference has now 

proved itself a reality. 





dred years ago is now 
being attempted by 
the rest of them in 
London by the Impe- 
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UNITED 


“The great opportu- 
nity has been taken, 
and the Imperial Con- 
ference of 19c7 has 
now been made into a 
signal success.” We 
read further : 


“When the door 
was Closed upon pref- 
erence, there was an- 
other door through 
which the end of pro- 
moting inter-Imperial 
trade and unity might 
beattained. It is the 
door . . . which leads 
to improved commu- 
nications. And this is 
the more excellent way 
which the Conference 
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British possessions 
that belt the globe are 


the colonies thus to be 

brought nearer to each other and to the mother country. Just as 
the Suez Canal, the Panama Canal, the Swiss tunnels, and the 
increasing speed of trains and steamers are shrinking the earth to 
less formidable proportions year by year, the British are planning 
a new route to decrease the distance and time from England. to 
Canada and Australia. To quote the words of the Birmingham 
Post on the new route: 


“The first practical step toward its realization has been taken 
in the concession by the Government of Newfoundland of a con- 
tract for the construction of a new railway across Newfoundland, 
at a point where the distance is eighty-five miles. Powers have 
likewise been secured by the same European contractors for the 
construction of a submarine tunnel under the Straits of Belle Isle, 
which would bridge the awkward marine gap between Newfound- 
land and the coast of Labrador, and so unite the new transatlan- 
tic short route with the great railway systems of Canada and the 
United States. The reduction of the ocean mileage made possi- 
ble by this route is discovered by comparison of the 1,930 miles 
between Fishguard and Newfoundland with the 3,130 miles be- 
tween Liverpool and New York, a difference in favor of New- 
foundland of 1,200 miles.” 


But much more is implied in the achievement of a tunnel under 


THE NEW INTERCOLONIAL ROUTE. 


Map showing the proposed improved communication between the various colonies of Great Britain. 


adopted yesterday.” 


The opinion is ech- 
oed by Lloya’s Weekly 
News (London) in the following optimistic comment : 


“A frank understanding has been reached as to the desirability 
of facilitating Imperial commerce by the establishment of better 
an. quicker steamship services, accelerating transport, and re- 
duc. xg the rates of freight and thedues on British shipping. These 

‘ sche. 1es may involve state contributions, but if they are produc- 
tive o* gain to the several communities they will be justified. In 
such ways as these, as Mr. Deakin has admitted, indirect pref- 
erence may be given to the colonies, and this will be one of the 
indirect results of the Conference.” 


But 7/ + Saturday Review (London) grumpily demurs: 


“On nc t onesingle point of a practical character did the Govern- 
ment met the wishes of the premiers. Even the project for an 
All Red route across Canada to Australia and New Zealand was 
only supported in principle. The importance of a rapid service— 
which might bring Australia within three weeks of Great Britain 
—can not be overestimated, and to secure it the colonies are pre- 
pared to make considerable pecuniary sacrifice. All the Imperial 
Government are prepared to do is to institute an expert inquiry. 
Where they have not met colonial proposals-with an icy no, they 
have committed themselves to nothing. The colonies can now 
understand the walye of Liberal professions.” 
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ITALY AND DISARMAMENT 


REMIER TITTONTI has recently followed the example of 
the English Premier and the German Chancellor in stating 

the position which his country takes toward the question of dis- 
armament. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s disarmament pro- 
gram, it will be remem- 
bered, Prince von Buelow 
recently dismissed with a 
joke and averred that 
Germany would not even 
discuss it at The Hague. 
Mr. Tittoni, in address- 
ing the Chamber of Dep- 
uties at Rome, declares 
that the Italian delegates 
at the Peace Conference 
will certainly join in the 
discussion, but can not 
bind themselves before- 
hand to accept the deci- 
sion arrived at by a ma- 
jority. He sympathizes 
with England’s “noble 
intentions,” but will at 
present give no opinion 
“as to the possibility of 
putting the initiative into 
immediate action.” “I 
think,” he concludes, 
“that Italy can take part 
in the discussion, always 
retaining to herself the 
PREMIER TITTONI, OF ITALY, same liberty of examin- 


Who says that Italy is willing to discuss ing and estimating its 
disarmament at The Hague, but will not prom- 
ise to abide by the Cecision. 

















The principal 

Power to be considered 
with regard to this utterance is of course Germany, who is now 
being spoken of by her detractors as “ the spoilt child of Europe” 
whom no one wishes to drive into a fit of crying or anger, and 
to whom every one is willing to offer a reasonable amount of 
sugar. The Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) declares that Ger- 
many “is becoming solely responsible for the continued growth 


results.” 


of armaments,” and it is interesting to note that the German press 
take Tittoni’s half-way utterance as a virtual indorsement of their 
refusal to consider disarmament seriously. Thus the Koeduische 
Zeitung (the official organ of Prince von Buelow), somewhat 
sneeringly concludes that there is no longer any fear that Germany 
at the Peace Conference will have reason for apprehending “the 
painful surprizes she experienced at Algeciras,” when Italy stood 
aloct. 

The Vossische Zeitung, the leading Liberal organ of Berlin, isa 
good representative of German opinion on Premier Tittoni’s utter- 
ance. It thus states its views editorially : 


“Italy certainly refuses to assume the same attitude at the 
Conference at The Hague as Germany and Austria-Hungary have 
determined on, for these two governments have resolved to take 
no part in the discussion of disarmament. Yet in the principle of 
her decision Italy regards the question from the same standpoint 
as her allies. She considers it impossible to arrive at an adequate 
statement on the subject of disarmament. A debate on sucha 
subject would be barren of results, and, if a resolution were unani- 
mously passed, who could guarantee its execution? Tittoni ex- 
actly coincides with the recent declaration of Prince von Buelow 
on this point. He realizes also that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is, at the bottom of his heart, of precisely the same opinion, 
and thai the British statesman, whose views on the whole disarm- 
ament question are not far different from those of the Imperial 
Chancellor, has made no definite plan to realize Fngland’s desire 


to lighten the cost of her armaments. Italy, therefore, as Tittoni 
has repeatedly stated, clearly takes the side of Germany and Aus- 
tria with regard to the solution of the disarmament problem.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FAILURE OF FEMINISM IN FRANCE 


HERE are no suffragettes in France, and Frenchwomen are 
not worrying about the right to vote. This is acknowl- 
edged by French as well as by German writers. An example of 
German opinion on this matter appears in an article in Der Contz- 
nent (Berlin), which discusses the question of woman’s right to 
vote, or even to be voted for, in a parliamentary election, and the 
progress of feminism in France and Germany. The author is 
Kaethe Schirmacher, an eminent scholar and writer of Danzig, 
one of the founders of the German National Union for Female 
Suffrage. One principal obstacle in the way of woman’s rights 
in France, she declares, is the traditional policy of the church. 
Frenchwomen are themselves indifferent and will not join the In- 
ternational League for Female Suffrage. Among the bourgeois 
class especially there is much lukewarmness in the matter, and in 
some quarters profound aversion toward the idea of women 
casting a vote or accepting parliamentary candidature. She 
thus summarizes the results attained by the International League 
so far: 

“The political emancipation of woman is an accomplished fact 
in New Zealand and five out of the six Australian states, in four 
States of the American Union and in Finland. In Holland, in 
Hungary, and in Russia, where an extension of the suffrage is im- 
minent, there is every reason to suppose that women will obtain 
electoral privileges ; while in Switzerland, Norway, Germany. and 
Canada women who pay taxes have a vote in the municipal elec- 
tions. In all the countries I have mentioned there exists a na- 
tional union, and all these unions are branches of the Inter- 
national League, over which an American lady, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, presides.” 


This political feminism does not flourish in France, altho there 

















ENGLAND'S IDEAS OF DISARMAMENT. 
Epwarp VII.—* Hands up! 
— Simplicissimus (Munich). 


are some sporadic efforts in its favor. Clerical influence casts a 
damper over such efforts. Miss Schirmacher remarks: 


“French feminists have not yet advanced so far as to join the 
International League. The League indeed admits none but na- 
tional societies, and there is no national feminist society in France. 
It would seem likely that such a body will soon be constituted, for 
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there already exist several local feminist unions in the French 
provinces. But the fact can not be disguised that the feminist 
political movement has so far made but poor progress in France. 
Neither the republicans nor the Socialists are particularly anx- 
ious to give the rights of the electorate to women, for fear that 
they will exercise them under clerical influence.” 


Yet the majority of the press of France are not averse to giv- 
ing women equal political rights with men, altho the most influ- 


ential journals and the government organs are opposed to this 
development of feminism. To quote further: 


“The French press, especially that of the capital, is generally 
favorable to the political emancipation of women. The Lzére 
Parole stands in the front rank as a champion of Catholic femin- 
ism. The £clazr, the Matin, and others stand for republican 
feminism. But the Zemps and the Dédats have not yet been con- 
verted to this cause. In general, the bourgeois capitalist is in- 
different or even hostile to the idea of female suffrage, while So- 
cialists of all ranks and the laboring class are in favor of it.” 


The matter has been brought very much to the front by the 
Separation. Protestant churches accepted the act for associations 
of public worship, and in their national synod pronounced in 
favor of female suffrage. Women can now vote for representa- 
tives to the associations and to this synod; women, that is, who 
contribute to the funds of the church. “The Catholic Church,” 
concludes Dr. Schirmacher, “rejects the associations of public 
worship, and does not even discuss the question of the feminine 
vote. Catholics in any case would certainly decide against it, in 
accordance with their immemorial tradition.”— 77vanslation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE PIG IN GERMAN POLITICS 


JA GOOSE saved the Capitol of Rome, and the pig has been 
put forward by the German Chancellor and his adherents 
as likely to save the dwindling prosperity of the German peasant. 
Thus the pig is to play the same réle in the Empire of the Kaiser 
as he is said once to have played in Ireland, where he was “the 
gintleman that paid the rint.” Our interest in this is evident from 
the fact that we sell over $20,000,000 worth of lard, hams, bacon, 
and pork to Germany every year. The argument of the German 
Government is that by excluding foreign pork from Germany the 
price of that commodity will rise,and every peasant who keeps a 
pig will reap the benefit. Bebel and the Socialist workingmen 
who eat the pork and pay any advance in price naturally oppose 
the Government’s plan and would rather abolish the tariff that ex- 
cludes foreign ham and bacon. The Conservatives advocate the 
Government’s scheme of strictest protection and have captured in 
the recent election the vote of the small landowner, the cottager, 
and agricultural laborer of the country. Such is the contention 
of Herman Linde, writing in De Neue Zeit, the Socialist weekly 
of Stuttgart. He declares: 


“ The national pig, whose praises have been enthusiastically sung 
by the Imperial Chancellor and his friends, played an important 
part, during the last Reichstag elections, in support of the Liberal 
and Conservative block which was the mainstay of the Govern- 
ment. This is illustrated by the fact that a large number of agri- 
cultural laborers, cottage-holders, and small farmers believed that 
they would derive great advantages from a rise in the price of pork 
and were strongly in favor of excluding the foreign product, of 
taxing foreign cattle imports, and all other measures which seemed 
likely to prevent a fall in the price of domestic pork. During the 
election canvass in the country electoral districts of the eastern 
provinces of the Empire the ears of Socialistic agitators were often 
assailed by the cry: ‘You cursed Reds are trying to lower the 
price of pork, and thus ruin us country people. See that the price 
is kept up, or there will be trouble for you !’ We may here declare 
without fear of contradiction that if we Social Democrats, in our 
speeches and pamphlets, had promised the country people a rise 
in the price of pork, these rustic voters would have had their eyes 
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open to the colonial swindle of the Government, and would have 
condoned the terrible hostility to religion so often charged to the 
Social Democracy.” 


But this is what happened, says this writer. Every poor man 
kept a pig, which he fed with difficulty, and was often forced to 
sell before it was full-grown or fat, because he had no means of 
buying the increasing quantity of provender required to keep the 
animal in condition. The fall in price was profitable to the large 
landed proprietor who bought half-grown pigs by the hundred and 
was able to support them on the products of his property. Thus: 


“The great landed proprietors and big farmers suffered nothing 
from the fall in prices. They could take their time and wait for 
a market, without selling their young and half-fattened swine for 
next to nothing. Feed did not cost them what it cost the small 
owner, who if his crops turned out insufficient had to buy his feed 
at a high price.” 


Even when prices were lowest, and pork had a fall of 30 per cent., 
the peasantry still relied upon the government promises. To 
quote further: 


“The oversupply of half-reared pigs and the low price obtain- 
able for them reached a climax just at the time of the elections in 
December and January last, altho pork was selling in the city at 
a high price which had never been reached before. But the small 
farmers were nevertheless unable to understand that low prices on 
their farms and high prices in the city were quite reconcilable 
phenomena under the circumstances. The city prices did them 
no good, and they were actually being ruined by the prices at 
which they were forced to sell their stock. And soit came to pass 
that the national pig still held his political place in swaying the 
votes at the Reichstag elections.” 


The Conservatives among the landed proprietors encouraged 
their laborers to keep pigs, and aided them in so doing. But they 
generally dictated the casting of their votes, besides buying up 
cheap their unripened pork. Mr. Linde concludes by remarking : 


“It was in this way that the national pig did the work imposed 
upon him by the ruling classes in influencing the ten thousand 
members of the country proletariat. He served, among other pur- 
poses, to mislead their reason and stultify their common sense. 
As an example of this we may note that in the Prussian govern- 
ment settlements, where the population raise pigs and live in the 
most wretched destitution, almost every vote of the Reichstag elec- 
tions was cast for the Conservatives, while the Social Democrat 
canvassers could not appear there without peril of their life. The 
pig, who was so much belauded before the elections, has since 
then left his admirers in the lurch. The price of pork has sunk 
to an extraordinary degree and does not appear yet to have struck 
rock bottom, in spite of the fact that unnumbered Conservative 
votes were cast in the hope that prices would rise. It lies with the 
Social Democrats now to make the best use of the present condi- 
tion of things to win adherence to their program.”— 7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL 


ScuHaLom Ascu, the author of the play ‘‘The God of Vengeance,” has been 
expelled from St. Petersburg. No wonder! St. Petersburg has long since had 
enough vengeance, both human and divine.—Kladderadatsch. 


New Guest In A Swiss Hore. (to a group of Russian women radicals) — 
‘Ladies, to prevent accident, I beg to inform you that my name is Carl Shultz; 
I come from Posen, and am vot a Russian minister of police.’’— Jugend. 


Mr. AsguiItTH, it is said, intends to set aside £1,000,000 of his surplus for 
old-age pensions for the deserving poor. The report has caused great excite- 
ment among the Socialists, who are asking angrily, Why only the deserving 
poor?—Punch. 


Tue Daily Express learns from a reliable source that Germany is secretly 
building two ships-of-war which are to be more powerful than the Dreadnought. 
The news is quite correct. But the Daily Express is not aware that Germany 
has already secretly built ten ships of this type, according to an appropriation 
which the Reichstag has secretly made. These ships have been secretly 
launched, and have secretly put to sea, and to accommodate them the Kaiser 
William canal has been secretly widened and deepened. These ten ships have 
secretly ascended the Thames, and have secretly come to anchor at London, 
so that at any moment they may secretly bombard the town.—Kladderadatsch. 
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RAPID NEWSPAPER-MAKING 


HE new equipment of the Baltimore Suz is given credit by 
Day Allen Willey for record-breaking performance in news- 
paper-production. In anarticle contributed to Zhe Electrical 
Review (New York, May 18) Mr. Willey asserts that this plant is 
able, on account of improved methods and machinery, to compose, 
stereotype, print, and deliver for distribution an ordinary 16-page, 
8-column paper in a shorter time than would be required in any 
other plant in the country. The arrangement of the mechanical 
installation that makes this possible is thus described : 


“If we follow a paragraph of news matter or even an advertise- 
ment from the time it is written until it is placed before the reader, 
we can get a comprehensive idea of the truly wonderful part that 
mechanism may play in this industry. As fast as the mind of the 
reporter or editor frames a sentence it is placed upon the paper 
by the typewriter, every desk containing a machine by which copy 
can be finished far more rapidly than with the pen or pencil and, 
of course, far more legibly. The pneumatic tube takes sheet after 
sheet as revised by the editor and places it before the foreman in 
the composing-room above. The battery of typesetting machines 
are provided with double as well as single magazines of type-form- 
ers, so that one machine may not only set the body of the para- 
graph, but the head-lines, altho a separate machine is designed 
exclusively for headings. Thus hand composition has been re- 
duced to such a small amount that an entire page of eight col- 
umns, including all the display advertising, may contain less than 
a half-column set by actual hand labor. When it is stated that 
each of these motor-driven typesetters averages at least 6,000 ems 
an hour compared with less than 5,000 ems—the best record in 
most composing-rooms of the larger American dailies—an idea of 
the time-saving in composition alone can be gained, but machin- 
ery also enters largely into the making of the matrix. As fast as 
the form is made up, it is shoved on the bed of an impression- 
molder that is actuated by a two-and-one-half-horse-power motor. 
One movement of the massive mold-roller over the sheet of Aapzer- 
miaché placed on the form stamps the type into its soft, moist sur- 

















Courtesy of ‘‘ The Electrical Review,” New York, 


THE ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN CONVEYER. 


This machine takes the papers as fast as they are printed and 
folded to the mailing and distributing room. It handles the output of 
four presses, each running off 25.200 papers hourly, and requires the 
attention of only one boy at each press. 


face. As the molder is next to the form-tables, the steam-tables 
are also in line with the roll, so that the form and matrix are placed 
on a table in a few seconds to be subjected to a steam pressure 
of eighty pounds, which partially removes the moisture. As this 
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treatment occupies four minutes, enough tables are provided to 
press all of the matrices which can be molded in that time. At 
the end of the steam-tables, the circular matrix-roaster revolved 
by a one-quarter-horse-power motor receives the matrices as fast 




















Courtesy of ‘‘ The Electrical Review,” New York, 


THE INK RESERVOIR AND DISTRIBUTOR. 


By this apparatus, which uses comprest air, all the presses are auto- 
matically inked. 


as removed from the tables. Its centrifugal motion completely 
dries the matrix in fifteen seconds, with heat produced by gas.” 
The matrices travel to the stereotyping-room in the basement, 
over achute. While the stereotype is being made, the plate is 
trimmed by electrically driven tools, so that the operation of the 


‘ casting-boxes, the steam-tables, the making up of the forms, and 


the transfer of the form-tables are the only hand processes em- 
ployed. A plate may be locked on the press-bed in less than eight 
minutes after the form is completed, in which time the matrix has 
been molded, prest, dried, sent to the stereotype department, and 
cast. The writer thinks it doubtful if this record can be ‘equaled 
by any newspaper in the country. He goes on: 


“To return to the career of the paragraph we have been follow- 
ing, a stereotype containing it is fastened with the other plates of 
the paper on each of a series of four quadruple presses of the 
Hoe type. Inan hour, if these have been running contiruously, 
100,000 newspapers containing it have not only been printed and 
finished, but taken from the press-room aud most of them placed 
in wrappers for mailing or in the hands of carriers for distribution. 
In other words, an edition of this size is not only produced, but 
delivered to the center of distribution in the time mentioned. 
Passing over the question of the modern quadruple press, which, 
as th reader knows, not only prints but cuts and folds, the way 
in which the delivery is made is worth noting. Extending past 
the end of each press is an endless conveyer moving at the rate 
of 100 feet a minute. As the papers fall upon the delivery board 
of a press the ‘fly boy’ with one motion of his arms places them 
on the conveyer as fast as they accumulate. To the end of the 
press-room moves the conveyer, then up a vertical conduit to the 
street floor, where its freight is removed, counted, and distributed 
to carriers and wagons as fast as the papers emerge through the 
chute.” 


One of the most interesting features of the press-installation is 
a pneumatic ink distributor, which consists of a reservoir holding 
3,000 pounds of ink and readily filled by gravity from a platform 
above it. Says the writer: 


“From the reservoir, tubing extends to a conduit the surface of 
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which is adjacent to the ink-cylinder of each press. The conduit 
has a series of openings through which the ink is sprayed by air 
pressure upon the surface of the ink-cylinder. The distribution 
of the ink is regulated by the speed of the press, and the flow shut 
off when the press ceases its motion. No attendant is required 
for ‘inking,’ as it is done entirely automatically.” 





EXTENSION TOWERS FOR FIREMEN 


MPROVED forms of extension towers for use at fires are de- 

scribed in Za ature (Paris, April 13) by Henry Bougeois. 

He gives the palm for completeness to a German form of appa- 

ratus, altho it is not as compact as the device in use in New York 

and other large American cities. Mr. Bougeois first speaks of 

the ordinary extension ladders in which one ladder slides out over 
another. Of these he says: 


“These devices are not without inconveniences. In the first 
place,j;altho they are composed of elements that glide one over 
the other, the minimum length to which they may be reduced is 
still too great to enable them to turn avcorner quickly and easily. 
Again, on account of the inclined position in which they must be 
used, the firemen on them can reach the burning edifice only at the 
top, and to save life at various levels, the ladder must be with- 
drawn and extended at a different angle. . .. For this reason, 
divers inventors have attempted to devise ladders that may be 
erected vertically, or rather extensible towers, which may be raised 
parallel to the fagade of the burning building and quite close to it. 
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THE HOLM LADDER, 


Closed and semi-extended. 


This is an application, with important modifications, of the idea 
carried out in America in what are called ‘water-towers.’..... 

“One of the new ladders devised to obviate the troubles noted 
above is the Holm ladder, invented by a New Yorker. We show 
it in its successive positions. When folded it is in the most con- 
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venient form possible, being 
carried on a truck that may be 
moved either by a motor or by 
horses. The forward and rear 
wheels may be separately gui- 
ded, and each has its own motor, 
while in the center is a third 
motor that operates the ladder. 
The power is furnished by stor- 
age-batteries. The character- 
istic feature, which we shall find 
also in another ladder that will 
be described below, is the mode 
of extension. The tower is 
built on the ‘accordion’ prin- 
ciple, of jointed parallelograms 
such as have been utilized in 
many ways from toys to all sorts 
of mechanical appliances.” 
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As will be seen from the il- 
lustrations, the tower or ladder 
has atthe top a platform on 
which the firemen stand, and 
which may be maintained at 
any desired height. Besides 
this, there are bridges that may 
be pushed out, establishing 
communication with the win- 
dows at any story, and also car- 
rying pipes for introducing 
streams of water under pres- 
sure. The second tower, men- 
tioned above, is that of a Ger- 
man inventor, Wilhelm Lampé, 
which is thus described by Mr. 
Bougeois : 
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“ The extensible framework is 
made of the same metallic loz- 
enges that have already been 
described. The apparatus is 
mounted on wheels, but is not automobile, and altho it is tele- 
scopic, it occupies when folded, as the picture shows, a space 
much greater than the Holm tower. It is, however, somewhat 
more complete than the latter. In the first place, as it is extended, 
Lampé’s tower keeps its upper platform constantly in communi- 
cation with the ground, by means of two extensible ladders, situ- 
ated at the sides, and it also carries folding bridges forming pass- 
ageways at heights corresponding to the different stories of an 
ordinary house. These join the windows before which the tower 
stands, with the intermediary platforms connected by the ladder. 
The passageways are connected also by supplementary passages 
that may be so arranged as‘to form prolongations.”— 7vans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE HOLM LADDER EXTENDED. 





THE WIGS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


HE cause of a curious thinning of the skull observed fre- 
quently in Egyptian mummies has been investigated by Dr. 
G. Elliot Smith, professor of anatomy in the government school 
of medicine at Cairo, who thinks that it may be due to the wear- 
ing of heavy wigs. The outer layer of the cranium in these cases 
appears to be worn away, but the shape of the cranial cavity is 
not affected, and the process never attacks the parts of the skull 
that are covered by muscle. Says the writer of a note in Zhe 
British Medical Journal (London, April 13): 

“Prof. Elliot Smith thinks that it is clearly due to some agent 
exerting continuous pressure on the cranial vault where this is 
unprotected by muscle, and that the pressure may act by interfer- 
ing with the blood supply of the bone. It occurs hoth in male and 
in female skulls. In large collections of crania of the most archaic 
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period Prof. Elliot Smith has not found a single example, nor has 
he found it in any skulls later than the New Empire. It is seen 
only in those belonging to the period between the fourth and nine- 
teenth dynasties. At that period it was the fashion among people 
belonging to the upper classes to wear wigs of enormous propor- 
tions and great weight and it 1s a remarkable circumstance that it 
is only in skulls founa in the tombs of wealthy persons that the 
thinning 0. the parietal pone is seen. Altho he does not commit 
himself to 2 positive statement on the subject, Prof. Elliot Smith 
thinks the tact highly suggestive of a causal relationship between 
the thinning of the skull and the wearing of heavy wigs. The 
modern tellaheen women are accustomed to carry water-jars of 
enormous weight on their heads, but he has never met with parie- 
tal thinning in them. It is, he holds, continuous pressure of a 
lesser weight, not the intermittent application of a great weight, 
that brings about the atrophy. This theory is in accordance with 
the general principle as to the effects of pressure enunciated by 
Sir James Paget. It would be interesting to know if a similar 
condition was produced in European skulls by the vast periwigs 
with which our ancestors of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies burdened their heads.” 


WHY STEEL RAILS BREAK 


HAT the failure of steel rails is responsible for many of the 
recent alarming railroad accidents isa matter of general 
belief. Ata recent meeting of the directorate of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, blame was laid directly on the United States Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Kruttschnit, operating officer of the road, 
stated that during the month of February, 1907, 449 rails had 
broken, of which 179 were go-pound rails in use for six months or 
less. This statement came as the culmination of a series of com- 
plaints about the inferiority of the present output of steel rails. 
In answer to this accusation E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, replies: 


“It is true that railmakers are receiving complaints from rail- 
roads regarding the breakages, with the result that steel manufac- 
turers are meeting railroad officers for the purpose of determining 
if anything can bedone to prevent accident. If rails were heavier, 
less would be broken. In my judgment, to meet the demands 
from the heavier equipment now employed by the leading rail- 

















THE LAMPE LADDER. 


roads, a rail weighing 110 pounds to the yard, or rro-pound rail, 
should take-the place of the standard heavy rail of the 80- and go- 
pound rail now in use. 

“ All of us recall that a few years ago the heaviest rail then made 















































THE LAMPE LADDER, SHOWING SUPPLEMENTARY BRIDGES, 


was a 7o- or 80-pound rail. The heaviest now made is either a 
go- or a 100-pound rail. In the equipment of railroads, however, 
the cars carry three or four times their former capacity, and the 
engines are correspondingly heavy.” 


E. A. Clarke, president of the Lackawanna Steel Company, in 
a letter to Zhe Railway World, is equally explicit in disclaiming 
on behalf of the steel manufacturers any responsibility for the 
failure of the steel rail. He says: 


“I beg to state on behalf of this company that 1 know of no 
change in the methods used in the manufacture of steel rails in re- 
cent years which justifies the charge of possible decline in quality. 
The system of inspection employed by railroads is, in my judg- 
ment, as good a guaranty as it ever has been against the accept- 
ance by railroads of rails ot inferior quality. 

“I believe that if the raiiroads of the country feel that the rails 
they are getting are not satisfactory .t is because of increased de- 
mands put upon the rails and not on account of any change in the 
quality of the rails themselves; and I therefore believe that, if 
the rails are not satisfactory, satisfaction will only be obtained by 
a change in the section of the rail and improvements in the method 
of laying and caring for the same in track.” 


On the other hand, Mr. W. J. Wilgus, vice-president of the New 
York Central, has issued an official statement laying the responsi- 
bility for a condition, which is now generally recognized to be seri-. 
ous, upon the shoulders of the steel companies. This statement 
is regarded, in a sense, as a reply to that of Chairman Gary. Mr. 
Wilgus declares that the 100-pound rail of to-day is not as strong 


‘as the 80-pound rail of former times, and intimates that the largest 


producers do not pay the strictest regard to specifications, but 
compel the railroads either to take the rails produced or to go 
without. Mr. Wilgus remarks: 


“When it is realized that no structure on a railroad is subjected 
to such severe usage as steel rails, and that no structure is more 
essential to the safe operation of railroads, it would seem as if 
the manufacturers should be compelled to furnish to the railroads 
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the quality of material that is demanded, and regarding the price 
of which there is no dispute.” 


The statement that new rails do not wear as well as old ones is 
supported by the records of the State Railroad ,Commission’s of- 
fice in the matter of breaks on all New York State roads. Dur- 
ing January, February, and March, 1905, 1906, and 1907, on all 
the roads in this State 368 rails rolled in 1906 were broken, while 
in the same period only one that was rolled in 1872 was broken. 
President W. H. Truesdale, of the Lackawanna road, in a commu- 
nication to the State Railroad Commission, even goes so far as to 
charge by implication that the United States Steel Corporation has 
removed the safeguards and restrictions which, prior to 1901, pro- 
tected the quality of steel rails. Zhe Railway World (Philadel- 
phia, May 17), from which the preceding quotations are taken, 
says editorially : 


“The opinion of engineers who have investigated the question 
seems to coincide with that of railway officials, that inferior work- 
manship in the mill is the main cause of the trouble. Most of the 
broken rails are of large section, few breakages in small-section 
rails being reported. This is explained by the fact that the rail 
mills, whose managers are continually striving for new records, 
make no more passes of a large-section rail through the rolls than 
of a small-section rail. ....... 

“It is, however, only fair to the railmakers to point out that 
the steel rail may break in the track from damage it has received 
after leaving the mill. Careless unloading may bend the rail and 
seriously weaken it. Rails may be damaged by careless driving 
of spikes by inexperienced workmen such as the railroads have 
been obliged to employ during the past two years. A flat tire on 
a locomotive can do a great deal of damage to rails, and, during 
recent years, many locomotives have been kept in service long 
after they should have gone to the shop. These causes, combined 
with the enormous increase of traffic and the consequently greater 
strain on the rail, go some distance toward an explanation of the 
increasing number of rail breakages, altho it can not be denied 
that radical changes must be made in the mills before the major 
portion of the responsibility for breakage can be shifted to the 
railroads. 

“ An interesting consequence of the agitation of the rail ques- 
tion is the evidence of a growing determination on the part of the 
railroads to change from Bessemer to open-hearth steel rails as 
fast as the increase in the open-hearth capacity permits. . . 
Open-hearth steel is more uniform in quality than Bessemer steel, 
and has much greater tensile strength. It has long been used for 
ship-plates where the strains are severe and irregular, and it has 
of late years come to be used in steel rails with the most satisfac- 
tory results. The Harriman lines have just placed an order for 
150,000 tons of open-hearth steel rails, . . . [and] other trunk lines, 
it is understood, will follow their example.” 


After reviewing some of these facts, the Indianapolis Mews 
makes the following pertinent comment: 
“The public is interested. The liability of broken rails means 


an increase of the chances of death which already make our rail- 
road traffic the deadliest on earth.” 





A REPORTED ANTIDEATH LEAGUE 


FANTASTIC organization is described in The British 
Medical Journal (London, May 11), which, like most of its 
compatriots, likes to report the abnormal and “cranky” side of 
American life, to the exclusion of our sane and well-ordered ac- 
tions. This time itis a league against illness and death, which 
has been formed, so we are assured, in the State of Iowa. Says 
the paper named above: 


“ Already several hundreds of persons have joined. A condition 
of membership is that every one on admission must sign a pledge 
that he or she will continually assert that it is nothing but custom 
and habit of thought that causes people to be sick, grow old, or 
die. Any member who is reported sick from any disease and is 
confined to his bed for a continuous period of three days is to be 
fined for the first offense. Fora second offense he is to be sus- 
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pended from membership ; a third offense entails expulsion from 
the society. It is a beautiful idea, no doubt, that the secret of 
perpetual youth is, after all, so simple a matter, and that the way 
to make one’s days not merely long in the land, but everlasting, 
is to protest that dying is nothing more than a bad habit. That 
stern magistrate, the late Sir Peter Laurie, once exprest his deter- 
mination to put down suicide; the new society goes beyond that 
comparatively modest proposal, and is resolved to put down 
death. Nor is it the hideous immortality of the Strudlbrug that 
it holds out to its members if they ‘intend their minds,’ to use 
Newton’s phrase, with sufficient force in that direction, cruel age 
will never claw them in its clutch. This is a potentiality beyond 
the dreams of Christian Science, for whether Mrs. Eddy is, or is 
not, decrepit in mind, even believers do not deny that in her bod- 
ily frame she is written down old with all the characters of age. 
The society does well to have large aspirations; if these do not 
abolish sickness, they, at least, will promote happiness while they 
last. But altho the custom of dying is one which might well be 
said to be more honored in the breach than the observance, we 
fear it is so deeply ingrained in the human race that its eradica- 
tion will prove a harder undertaking than the society appears to 
imagine.” 





WAR-SHIPS: BIG OR LITTLE? 


OW long shall we go on increasing the size of our ships of 
war? Would it be better to expend our money in building 
more and smaller craft? Questions like these are continually crop- 


ping up. The discussion of some of them by Lord Brassey in a — 


recent debate in the British House of Lords is regarded by Engz- 
neering (London, April 26) as sufficiently important to warrant edi- 
torial notice. The writer first comments on a saying of Admiral 
Custance, quoted by Lord Brassey, to the effect that “no ship, 
however large, can stand up against the fire of two or three battle- 
ships.” This, the writer notes, depends on the way in which we 
define the limits of “small” and “large.” He says: 


“The problem, which will never be settled in peace time at any 
rate, is whether two 1,000,000 pound battle-ships can be made 
equal to one 2,000,000-pound battle-ship, or whatever the sug- 
gested proportion may be. ; 

“The balance of opinion is, however, evidently against subdivi- 
sion of power, for battle-ships have been getting bigger and bigger 
since the days of the Great Harry, and more and more costly. 
Concentration is still a cardinal principle in sea-fighting, as on 
land. A Dreadnought engaged with two 1,000,000-pound ships 
has but to disable one, for victory to be in her hands. It is true 
that in the operation she may receive damage herself, but the big 
ship will have thicker armor and higher speed; and, moreover, 
there is no chance of her power being divided, as may be the case 
with the two ships, which may lose the advantage of concentration. 
Sir William White, who has not in practise been averse to big 
battle-ships, if one may judge by his creations, has suggested that 
the armament of the Dreadnoughts might be distributed between 
three vessels equal in speed, armament, and defense, and possibly 
superior in fighting power to the larger ships. The question arises 
Can the three hulls and machinery, equal in efficiency to two 
Dreadnoughis, be built for the same expenditure? The guns and 
their mountings involve a large part of the cost of the Dread- 
nought—about 30 per cent. of the total; and it is well known that 
the cost of the hull of a ship does not decrease gro rata with size, 
nor do the power and cost of propelling machinery decrease 
with the displacement weight, the speed being constant.” 


Taking cost as a basis of comparison, the advantage in power 
as compared with speed, in weight of hull-structure and in armor, 
lies, the writer thinks, with the two vessels as against the three; 
and in many other things, such as up-keep, coal endurance, etc., 
he gives preference to the big ships. In regard to maneuvering 
in battle he thinks there is more room for question, and that the 
naval tactician must decide. He goes on: 


“On the other hand, two fortunate shots from mines or torpe- 
does would annihilate the whole force if it consisted of two larger 
ships, while in like case of three smaller ones there would bea 
ship left; but against this, three ships are more likely than two 
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are to hit a floating mine. Much the same thing may be said of 
strandings or other accidents of navigation. In strategy the ques- 
tion of size is not easy to decide. Two ships can only be in two 
places at once, while it might be necessary to occupy three, or it 
might be desirable to proceed to a rendezvous by three routes. 
As battle-ships are, however, primarily intended for the line of 
battle, this is not so important a consideration as with cruisers. 
The big ship will, however, have higher speed and wider radius 
of action than any number of smaller ones, other features of design 
being proportionate. 

“For cruisers the problem of design is even more complicated 
than it is for battle-ships, as the duties of the former are more 
varied. We have gone on from the days of the Blake increasing 
the size and power of cruisers, until many of them have become 
really modified battle-ships; but naturally the cost has gone 
up also. 

“A cruiser that costs about a million and a half is evidently 
too epexnsive a vessel to carry out the duties of the old frigates. 
Lord Tweedmouth, repeating Lord Brassey, says the protected 
cruiser is almost a non-combatant; but the same might be said 
of all vessels in regard to others appreciably stronger than them- 
selves. Theold sailing frigates, which were never classed as non- 
combatants, were not supposed to stand up to battle-ships, altho 
on one occasion a frigate did fire on a battle-ship, and was 
promptly sunk for her impertinence.” 





SUCCESSOR -OF THE “STUFFED” ANIMAL 


NIMALS are no longer “ stuffed ” for exhibition in museums. 
This process never did produce a lifelike result, and the un- 
natural appearance of a stuffed animal or bird has become pro- 
verbial. Nowadays the skin is drawn over a carefully modeled 
plaster cast made by an artist in animal sculpture, with results of 
astonishing beauty. Says Roy C. Andrews, writing in Forest and 
Stream (New York, March 16): 


“When an animal is received at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, an elaborate series of measurements are at once taken from 
it in the flesh. These are of invaluable assistance in the final 
work of mounting. Next the taxidermist, equipped with model- 
ing wax and tools, goes to the Zoological Park and makes a minia- 
ture model of the animal from the living specimen there. This 
small model is prepared with great care, and the anatomy of each 
part is worked out to the minutest detail. It is here that the real 
genius of the modeler is shown—if he be an artist worthy of the 
name, he can put into the animal the result of his study and ob- 
servation, and give it all the grace and beauty of life, with none of 
the stiffness of a mechanical structure. After the small model has 
been completed, the leg-bones and skull of the specimen to be- 
mounted are placed in position and wired; thus the general out- 
line of the:animal is given, and the basis of the life-sized model 
formed, exactly as a sculptor makes an armature fora large figure. 
On this framework or skeleton wet clay is piled, until the mass 
corresponds in some degree to the measurements taken from the 
animal in the flesh, and then the artist begins with his modeling 
tools to bring order out of chaos. Every part of the body is stud- 
jed with the utmost care, and every layer of muscle, every cord 
and tendon is reproduced exactly as it lies in a living animal. 
The sculptor has the whole body under his control at once, for the 
legs and neck are wired tightly and can be moved at will. From 
time to time the skin of the animal is tried on over the clay body 
to insure an exact fit, and any imperfections in the model are 
corrected. 

“When the manikin fits exactly, the last touches are given, 
and there stands on the pedestal a perfect animal minus the skin, 
for every layer of muscle and every cord is there, placed with the 
knowledge of a scientist and the ski!l of anartist. A plaster mold 
is then taken of the clay model, from which a cast is made. This 
cast is very thin, and is lined with burlap, to combine strength and 
durability with the minimum of weight. The clay model is now 
discarded and the cast allowed to dry, after which it is drest with 
shellac to make it waterproof, and finally given a coat of glue. 
Then the skin is adjusted and the seams neatly sewed up with 
strong waxed twine. Contrary to the general idea, the ears, nose, 
and eyes are left until the last, and are carefully worked out in 
papier-mAché. This is at once one of the most difficult and inter- 
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esting parts of the work, for the delicate lines of the nostrils andi 
he modeling of the eyes require the utmost skill and closest 
study. In the eye lies the whole expression of the face, and the- 
animal is made or marred by this one detail. After the finishing. 
touches have been given, the specimen is set away to dry prepara- 
tory to being placed in the particular group for which it may have- 
been designed.” 


This new process has been so successful, the writer tells us, that: 

















Courtesy of the Museum of Natural History. 
THE MODERN “STUFFED” ANIMAL, 
Showing the modeler finishing off the clay reproduction of the ani- 


mal. A plaster model and cast are next made, and over the thin cast 
the skin of the animal is drawn, giving the completed specimen. 


the time-honored custom of “ stuffing” has been forced out of ex- 
istence by the superior results of the manikin, Now it is “animal 
sculpture.” He says: ; 


“We are at the climax, at the end of the long process of evolu- 
tion, through which taxidermy has gradually worked its way. 
Just as painting developed from the rude attempts of’ the prehis- 
toric man to the wonderful creations of the old masters, so has- 
taxidermy prepared itself for the new era now opening before it. 

“ And as in the work there has been an evolution, so must there 
be an evolution in the name—it is taxidermy no longer, it is ‘ani- 
mal sculpture.’ To the average mind the name taxidermy pictures. 
the stuffed animal of many years ago—stuffed in the true sense of 
the word. The day is not far distant when the term ‘taxidermist ” 
shall have become obsolete in the English language.” 





THE GYROSCOPIC TRAIN AGAIN—Critics of Brennan’s pro- 
posed gyroscopic monorail traction system, described in these 
columns last week, continue to point out details in which the in- 
ventor’s scheme does not seem to have been thoroughly worked! 
out. In an editorial in 7he Scientific American (New York, May 
18) itis pointed out that not only would failure of the rotating” 
mechanism mean the loss of all stability by the train, but that the 
action of centrifugal force upon the passengers in rounding curves. 
at the 120-miles-an-hour speed proposed would be uncomfortable, 
to say the least. Says the writer: 


“The car would incline to the outside of the curve at an angle 
which would be the resultant of the pull of centrifugal force: 
against the resistance of the gyroscope; but the living freight 
would be thrown even farther off the vertical. But perhaps the 
scheme involves the provision of some ingenious form of ‘ pocket ” 
gyroscope to be ‘carried conveniently’ on the person; or it may 
be that the promoters are satisfied that those who would trust 
themselves to such means of travel already carry sufficient ‘ wheels ” 
in the head to secure all the desized gyroscopic effects.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD , 


THE MISSIONARY WITHOUT THE HALO 


9 Soe American conception of a missionary is “a man witha 

book, going out among the natives, preaching, preaching, 
always and everywhere preaching, ‘asadying man to dying men.”” 
So says Mr. William T. Ellis, who is at present engaged in look- 
ing at the transplanted preacher with unemotional eyes. His pres- 
ent field of observation is China, which, he says, “furnishes the 
greatest variety of missionaries.” This prevalent idea is a mis- 
conception, we are told, for “there is probably as little of accost- 
ing wayfarers in China on the subject of religion as there is in 
America.” The missionary is a man not different from those who 
preach at home except as, in the minds of his supporters, a kind 
of religious romanticism has invested him with a halo. “The 
man or woman who engages in foreign missionary work,” says 
Mr. Ellis (in the New York 7Z7ibune, May 26), “is commonly 
regarded as a person of peculiar sanctity, chivalry, devotion, 
sacrifice, and courage.” The “real” missionary is described in 
these words: 


“ Occasionally I have met a missionary, usually young and sec- 
ond rate, who takes himself quite as seriously as his friends at 
home take him, and who, well aware that he is one of the noble 
army of martyr spirits, goes about wearing his halo with all the 
self-consciousness of a girl with a new Easter hat. 

“Most missionaries, on the other hand, feel foolish because of 
the false attitude in which they are thus placed by their idealizing 
admirers at home. Some of them have used quite unmissionary 
forcibleness of speech on this point. They say that they are 
neither extraordinary saints nor heroes, and that they are not liv- 
ing lives of physical hardship and sacrifice; those who really have 
hardships say nothing about them. That, in reality, they do not 
correspond to the image of themselves ever being held up in ser- 
mons, speeches, and articles no one knows quite so well as them- 
selves. If permitted to speak frankly, they would say, as many 
have said to me, that they have fewer material discomforts than 
the average home missionary or country pastor; that they are 
ordinary men and women, with all the limitations of human nature, 
who are trying to do one sort of Christian work, which, whatever 
its glamour when seen ten thousand miles away, is in actuality beset 
by all the difficulties and discouragements of religious endeavor at 
home, besides certain other hindrances due to the non-Christian 
training and beliefs of the natives. They would plead for a little 
less romance and a little more reality in dealing with the foreign 
mission propaganda, for neither they themselves nor their work 
can measure up to the enthusiastic portraitures of uninformed 
supporters.” 


Missionaries are almost as various a company as editors or doc- 
tors or lawyers, says Mr. Ellis. He asserts that he has met mis- 
sionaries who are “as incompetent as the bitterest enemy of mis- 
sions represents all missionaries to be.” Moreover, “there is 
scarcely a charge that has been made concerning missionaries as 
a whole that I have not found true of individual missionaries,” 
Mr. Ellis admits. He then proceeds to make the following 
generalization : 


“Yet, in perfect fairness and frankness, I can say of the very 
large majority of the hundreds of missionaries whom I have 
watched at their work that they are thoroughly honest, competent, 
self-immolating, and devoted servants of a great ideal. This ap- 
plies to men and women of all denominations and bodies—Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, churchman and independent-—and to all 
the mission-fields which I have thus far investigated. In quiet 
modesty, and with self-denying service, these men and women are 
patiently seeking, against great odds, the conversion of the people 
among whom they dwell. Their lives are the best recommenda- 
tion of their message. 

“On the whole, they are persons of more than ordinary ability 
and refinement; the charge may be rejected, practically z# Zoo, 
that missionaries are incompetents who have been driven into their 
field by inability to secure a livelihood elsewhere.” 


This estimate of the missionaries of China is exceeded by the 
words written by Mr. Ellis in an earlier letter concerning similar 
workers in Japan. He then confest: 


“I have met personally two hundred and fifty missionaries, of 
all creeds, stationed in every part of Japan. I have seen them at 
work and at play. I have sought all the criticism against them and 
their work that could be heard. Wherever I have learned of a 
critic or antagonist of the missionaries I have tried to get the 
worst he had to say. From scores of Japanese, Christian and non- 
Christian, I have gleaned opinions of the missionary force. Sum- 
ming all up, I am bound to say that the missionaries, as a whole, 
grade higher than even the ministry at home. Their devotion to 
their work and to the welfare of the Japanese is unquestioned. 
The results of their labor are beyond doubt really great. To say 
that their converts are not genuine and their work superficial is 
simply to betray a lack of knowledge of conditions that are appar- 


ent to any unbiased observer. Of course there are individual 


missionaries not a few whoare misfits, and should be recalled, and 
of course there are minor points on which the missionaries are un- 
doubtedly open to criticism. Nevertheless, these can not affect 
the general verdict, that the missionaries are creditable represen- 
tatives of the best life of the Christian nations, and that their 
efforts are bearing fruit which justify the cost.” 


The missionary himself may have shared the romantic views of 
the home people before he entered upon the work of the foreign 
field; but Mr. Ellis shows how his change of view comes about 
through perfectly natural causes. Thus: 


“The recruit reaches the field in a state of spiritual exaltation. 
He has renounced home, friends, country, and worldly prospects, 
in order to preach the Gospel to the heathen. Fully expectant of 
hardskips and self-denial and pcssible martyrdom, he has nerved 
himself to the worst. His first shock comes when he finds a wel- 
come awaiting him in a comfortable American home, possibly bet- 
ter than the one he has left. He looks about in vain for the 


crosses that he has strengthened his shoulders to bear. Then, in-. 


stead of life on the guz vzve for the conversion of the heathen, he 
finds existence quite a humdrum matter. He discovers that he is 
not to preach to crowds or to converse by the wayside upon sal- 
vation, or to teach the ignorant or to heal the sick ; two solid years 
must be devoted wholly to the deadening duty of learning the lan- 
guage. Not romance, but routine, such as schoolboys know, is 
his lot. There is no glamour about mastering Chinese characters 
and Chinese pronunciation; it is all grind, grind, grind, until the 
poor student wonders whether, after all, missionary work is 
worth while. 

“During these first years, which plane off the corners of the 
soul’s enterprise and initiative, the new missionary becomes 
adapted to his environment; the heathen are no longer a novelty ; 
they are everywhere—in his kitchen, in his study, in every high- 
way and byway. He meets them whichever way he turns. Soon 
the missionary discovers that the heathen half a world away is 
far more interesting than the heathen swarming about him on 
every hand. In this latter fact is a depressing power difficult to 
define or describe, but tremendously real in experience. The at- 
mosphere of a heathen land seems to steal a man’s enthusiasm. 
It reins the war-horse, chafing at the bit, down to the jog-trot of 
the livery hack. So the ordinary missionary finds himself plod- 
ding along established lines and living not at all the life ne ex- 
pected to live when he sailed from his native shores.” 


The missionary board, not the missionary himself, is responsi- 
ble for some inconsistencies between his practise and his preach- 
ing. We read: 


“My own judgment has affirmed the criticism made to me in 
numerous specific cases that the dwellings of the missionaries are 
entirely too sumptuous for persons of their vocation. Rightly or 
wrongly, the church and the world associate the idea of sacrifice 
with the missionary’s calling; the natives, too, quickly come to 
see the apparent discrepancy between the preaching of self-denial 
and the practise of material luxury; some of the most serious 
strictures upon the missionary’s style of living have come to me 
from native preachers. Often, Iam convinced, the fault lies 
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directly with the boards at home ; some missionaries have lamented, 
in my hearing, the elaborateness and impressiveness of their resi- 
dences. They deplore the contrast between their houses and those 
of the wealthiest natives. The missionary, they reason, should be 
the last person conspicuous for evidences of worldly position. 
The theory that it is necessary to ‘impress’ the heathen is utterly 
fallacious; the disciple can not improve upon the spirit of his Mas- 
ter, the lowly Nazarene.” 





CEMENTING THE BOND OF EAST AND 
WEST 


fae secular press of Japan look upon the Conference of the 

World’s Student Christian Federation, recently held at 
Tokyo, as “one of the most memorable events” that country has 
witnessed in the period of its foreign intercourse. This view, 
quoted from the Jehoya Shimbun, or Japan Times (Tokyo, April 
7),is welcomed and widely quoted by the religious press of this 
country, as, since its source is a non-Christian journal of native 
management, seeming to give a truthful report of the effectiveness 
of Christian work in Japan. Between the enthusiastic reports of 
the optimistic and the less encouraging accounts “from other 
sources more or less hostile to mission interests,” this editorial af- 
fords, in the words of Zhe Lutheran Observer (Philadelphia), “a 
glimpse from the inside,” an opportunity to “ see how it all looks 
to those who, because they know the people and their methods of 
thought and life, and who have seen them before these later days, 
are able, better than missionary or merchant or traveler, to tell 
just what has been doneand what is being done.” This editorial, 
which is said to be looked upon in Japan as “ very important, and 
likely to have a wide influence,” treats in the following words of 
the bearing of the Conference upon international relations: 


“In less than fifteen years we have twice tasted the bitterness of 
war, and the sweetness of peace is sweeter with us than perhaps 
with most other nations at this time. It is largely for this reason 
that the Conference with its message of good-will and universal 
fraternity has been welcomed by us with open arms. There is an- 
other reason not less gratifying to remember. Many countries of 
Europe and America have had world gatherings of one kind or 
another held within their bounds; but none in this part of the 
globe has until now had a similar fact to record. And it will be 
writ large in our annals that when Japan entered the fellowship of 
civilized nations in receiving a world-representing body, the first 
that came was a powerful conference essaying to obliterate the line 
that separates the East from the West and merge them into spiri- 
tual brotherhood, to mark for us, as it were, the return of peace. 
If this coincidence was accidental, it is nevertheless a coincidence 
that strongly appeals to our heart and will often return to our 
memory to be a source of inspiration. 

“This is not a mere sentimental effusion. For tangibly we feel 
that the bond of friendship between the East and the West has 
been strengthened. In the grasp of hands and the exchange of 
greetings at the Y. M. C. A. rendezvous and other places in the 
last five days there coursed an unseen but none the less real cur- 
rent of: brotherly sincerity that bound tens of thousands of our 
country and tens and hundreds of thousands of twenty-five other 
countries of the East and West. Wecan not help believing that 
this new bond thus cemented will not fail to grow stronger and 
prove an active force very beneficial in our international relations. 
At all events we fervently hope that such is the thought that our 
public antl more particularly those of us who came in actual touch 
with the Conference would lastingly cultivate in their mind. 

“It is not for us to be curious as to what sort of memory the for- 
eign delegates will carry home of this country. But we venture to 
think that not the least thing that imprest them were the mes- 
sages to the Conference from some of our foremost statesmen. 
Very important were those frora the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the Minister of Education, and most notable was that from 
Marquis Ito. Speaking of Marquis Ito, he went the length of 
making a munificent gift of 10,000 yen to the Conference. It 
should be observed that Marquis Ito has in his hands, so to say, 
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the future of Korea, where missionary elements are very influen- 
tial, and this is the way in which he acts toward Christian workers. 
Whatever his personal faith may be, he has given an indisputable 
proof that he is well disposed toward Christianity and its endeavor- 
ers, and it goes without saying that, friendly approached, he would 
show himself similarly inclined toward Christians in Korea as to- 
ward those in this country. Inany case we believe the most pleas- 
ant souvenirs the foreign delegates take home will be the assur- 
ance that our influential statesmen in control of our foreign affairs 
and education and also of our Korean protectorate are friends of 
their religion.” 





GERMAN ORTHODOXY UP IN ARMS 


HEOLOGICAL Germany seems to be arraying itself in 
lines of battle more and more definitely organized. Men of 
the advanced wing who have in recent years been carrying on their 
propaganda through the medium of secular magazines and news- 
papers are being met by a determined attack in special organs of 
the conservatives. Since liberalism has long ago passed beyond 
the stage of mere academic interest and even boasts of associations 
like the Freunde der Christlichen Welt (Friends of the Christian 
World) to aid in disseminating the new views, those who still abide 
in the old paths are feeling the need of redoubled effort. 

One of the most determined opponents of this aggressive cam- 
paign of liberalism is Pastor Dr. H. Lepsius, who has established 
a special periodical, the Reich Christi, to demonstrate that the ad- 
vanced theology of the day may be a philosophy, but especially in 
its more radical features is no religion at all, and least of all the 
religion of Jesus Christ, that is capable of implanting and develop- 
ing spiritual life in the human heart. Inhis extensive discus- 
sions of this scheme, in recent issues, he has emphasized the fact 
that in such works as Bousset’s “Jesus” and Wrede’s “ Paul” 
practically all the substantials and fundamentals of Christianity 
are eliminated from the system ; Christ is reduced to a model man, 
at best “a religious genius”; Paul’s doctrine of atonement is an 
outgrowth of his own pessimism and is thus capable of a psycho- 
logical explanation. In short, advanced theology is a Christian 
system without Christ and without redemption, and can not sat- 
isfy the religious wants of the human heart. Augustine truly says 
that “ our hearts are without rest until they rest in thee, O God”; 
but then God must be an objective reality and a worthy object of 
trust and confidence. 

What Lepsius has in this way expounded theoretically in his 
able journal, we find transferred into active church life in the re- 
markable pietistic movement known as the “ Gemeinschaftsbewe- 
gung” (Amalgamation Movement), an agitation which within the 
past year or two has spread wonderfully in nearly all the state 
churches and has for its purpose the segregation of those from the 
state churches who feel that modern theology can not and does not 
satisfy the heart and who therefore seek this satisfaction in the 
worship of God and the adoration of Christ on the basis of the old 
evangelical views. Lepsius himself is one of the leaders of this 
movement, which does not officially antagonize the state churches, 
because there are still some faithful people in them, but asks for 
the cooperation of all those who hold fast to salvation through the 
God-man Jesus Christ. Separate services are held, largely of the 
nature of prayer-meetings, with frequent celebrations of the Lord’s 
Supper and public testimonials of faith and Christian experience. 
As this movement is expressly directed against modern theology 
it is declared by its advocates to be the answer of the church at 
large to the attempts of the advanced thought to find its way into 
the church and the practical proof to show that, as advanced 
theology enters the church, real believers must and will desert 
the church. 

Dr. A. Stécker, too, the famous ex-court preacher and parlia- 
mentarian, has again raised his voice to protest against the liberals 
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remaining as part and portion of the church, because they are not of 
the church, having broken with all its fundamental teachings. He 
proposes that they leave the church in peace and organize churches 
of their own, in which they can profess and teach what they preach. 
To this demand in the “ Reformation,” the liberal pastor, E. Foer- 
ster, has answered in a special brochure entitled “Wir Bleiben” 
(We Stand Fast), claiming that liberal theology is only the legiti- 
mate development of correct Protestant principles, especially the 
principle of the rights of the individual in matters of faith.— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A NEW SORT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


HE Socialists have inaugurated a new series of lessons, in 
which hymns are sung and maxims inculcated which have 
no reference to anything excepting the blessings and liberties of 
the present life. This barren positivism is particularly chilling 
and repulsive to Christian teachers of all denominations, and yet 
the initiation of young minds into the mysteries of transcenden- 
talism remains a problem of the deepest importance. Many peo- 
ple will revolt from any revolutionary action in this matter. The 
old Christian Sunday-school remains, and will remain, the religious 
seminary of this country. It is, however, only fair to hear what 
other people who are opposed to Christian Sunday-schools have to 
Say on the other side. 

The mind of the child has been more thoroughly explored by 
physiologists and psychologists during the last two decades than 
ever before in the history of human education. The results ar- 
rived at must be looked upon not only as scientific, but as of high 
importance at this time, when the religious education of children 
is being taken out of the hands of Christian teachers in such a 


‘country as France, for instance, and an education bill has just 
-convulsed the political and religious circles of Great Britain, and 


has been dropt because inadequate to the solution of the religious 
problem. We find in current literature and in the newspaper press 


and the great monthly reviews a tendency to minimize the neces- 
-sity of religious teaching for children. Instruction that is so rigor- 


ous and severe as to make the Bible and the catechism distasteful 
has caused a reaction that has driven some minds to an opposite 
extreme. One remarkable article by Mr. Havelock Ellis, pub- 
lished in Zhe Nineteenth Century and After (London), not .only 
contains arguments against the religious instruction of children, 
but proposes a program of teaching to replace religion. Mr. Ellis 
thinks that all children on reaching adolescence reject the mental 
pabulum of early years, just as they abandon a milk diet. They 
are apt therefore to turn with distaste from the religious doctrines 
which have been forced upon their immature minds. In fact, he 
thinks, religion has been made a dreary task to most children, and 
they prefer any lesson to the religious lesson. 

Children are, after all, he goes on to say, merely savages as re- 
gards the rudimentary character of their mental processes and 
conceptions. It is therefore proper to give them only such teach- 
ing with regard to supernatural and transcendental things as prim- 
itive mankind evolved and fed upon. Fairy-tale and myth form 
the best foundation for the religious superstructure which only 
adult minds are capable of rearing. “The child’s restless, inquis- 
itive, imaginative brain ” is not, however, “to be left without food 


during all these early years.” He is to be taught on the principle 


that “the savage sees the world almost exactly as the civilized 
child sees it.” Hence the mind of childhood is best nourished on 
“the myths and legends of primitive peoples” and on fairy-tales. 
To quote Mr. Ellis’s own words: 

“Fairy-tales are but the final and transformed versions of primi- 
tive myths, creative legends, stories of old gods. In purer and 
less transformed versions the myths and legends of primitive peo- 
ples are often scarcely less adapted to the child’s mind. Julia 


“Gayley argues that the legends of early Greek civilization, the 
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most perfect of all dreams, should above all be revealed to chil. 
dren. The early traditions of the East and of America yield ma 
teria: that is, scarcely less fitted for the child’s imaginative uses. 
Portions of the Bible, specially of Genesis, are in the strict sense 
fairy-tales; that is, legends of early gods and their deeds which 
have become stories. In the opinion of many, these portions of 
the Bible may suitably be given to children.” 


A Bible for childhood would comprize a collection of these an- 
cient stories, “a collection of books as various in origin and nature 
as are the books of the Hebraic-Christian Bible.” This would 
supplant the “thin and frothy literature” at present provided 
for children—and would be a work “which, however fantas- 
tic and extravagant it might often be, would yet have sprung 
from the deepest instincts of the primitive soul, and furnish an- 
swers to the most insistent demands of primitive hearts. Sucha 
book, even when finally dropt from the youth’s or girl's hands, 
would still leave its vague perfume behind.” 

This teaching would properly be supplemented, remarks Mr, 
Ellis, by a knowledge “ of flowers, plants, and, to some extent, of 
animals, objects which to the savage also are of absorbing inter- 
est.” The child should also be taught “ the meaning and value of 
truth and honesty, of justice and pity, of kindness and courtesy.” 


MR. CAMPBELL’S NEW YOKE-FELLOW 


HE theological position of the Rev. R. J. Campbell has be- 
come so anomalous that he has been claimed as yoke-fel- 
low by many and various professors of creeds. Now it is Mr. 
Robert Blatchford, editor of Zhe Clarion (London), who declares: 
“Mr. Campbell is a Christian minister and I am an infidel editor ; 
and the difference between his religion and mine is too small to 
argue about. But I sail under the Jolly Roger.” The “ New The- 
ology,” asserts Mr. Blatchford, is “God and My Neighbor” (his 
own book) “ with the soft pedal on.” It is, continues the exuber- 
ant Mr. Blatchford, “Thomas Paine ina white tie, . . . the Inger- 
soll fist muffled in a boxing-glove.” The editor of ‘7he Clarion, 
avowing himself “an agnostic socialist,” confesses himself “ natu- 
rally pleased ” with Mr. Campbell’s book, and hopes “ every Chris- 
tian in the Empire will read it, and will read ‘God and My Neigh- 
bor’ immediately after it.” The “conjunction,” he says, “ will 
prove surprizing,” and he goes on to indicate some of the ways 
thereof : 


“Mr. Campbell believes—I think—in the immortality of the 
soul. I express no opinion on that subject, as I have no data. 

*Mr. Campbell calls nature God. I call nature nature. 

“Mr. Campbell thinks we ought to have some form of supernat- 
ural religion, and that we ought to associate with Christ. I prefer 
a religion of humanity without idolatry. 

“Mr. Campbell thitixs Jesus the most perfect man that ever 
lived. I think there have been many men as good, and some bet- 
ter. But beyond those differences I think I may venture to say 
that thereis nothing Mr. Campbell believes that I deny, and noth- 
ing I believe that he denies. Beyond those differences I am as 
much a Christian as is the Rev. R. J. Campbell, and the Rev. R. 
J. Campbell is as much an infidel as the editor of Zhe Clarion. 

“Mr. Campbell rejects the doctrines of the fall and the atone- 
ment. He denies the divinity of Christ, the virgin birth, and the 
resurrection. He denies the inspiration and infallibility of the 
Bibie and he rejects the idea of divine punishment and an everlast- 
ing hell. Sodol. x 

“Mr. Campbell abandons the orthodox theory of sin, and says 
that selfishness is sin, and that unselfishness is morality and sal- 
vation. Sodol. 

“Mr. Campbell meets me more than half-way on the subject of 
determinism, and will, I believe, come the other half when he has 
thoroughly mastered the problem. 

“These are bold assertions, and perhaps Mr. Campbell may 
think them too sweeping; but the proof is easy. 

“The best proof is a comparison of ‘The New Theology’ with 
my ‘infidel’ books.” 
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THE ART OF STAGE MANAGEMENT 


HE failure of a play is often laid at the door of the actor, 
when he is really only the innocent puppet moved bya 
power that is always out of sight. That power is the stage-direc- 
tor, and everything that is done before the footlights is carried out 
in response to his direction. Some of the stupid traditions and 
inefficient methods that hinder his work are set forth in an article 
in Munsey’s (June) by Miss Edith Craig. She is the daughter of 
_ Ellen Terry, and during the recent American tour of the English 
actress was her mother’s stage-director. A certain interest is 
added by the fact that Miss Craig is declared to be the pioneer in 
this form of occupation for women. “ What I wish to have work- 
ing with me,” says Miss Craig, “is a body of men who care about 
what they are doing—obedient to discipline, but never servile— 
men who follow the play intelligently, and take up their cues 
through alert attention, as actors do, not through the pressing of 
an electric button.” In saying this Miss Craig acknowledges her 
obligation to the example of the late Sir Henry Irving, who, she 
recalls, gave his personal attention to the smallest detail of every 
production he offered the public, and in addition sought men in- 
stead of machines to carry out the mechanical part of the work he 
directed. “He demanded ¢hough¢ from the humblest member of 
his staff,” she remarks, “and he got it.” “There should be noth- 
ing mechanical about anything connected with the stage,” she as- 
serts, “altho its technicalities are infinite.” Alert sympathy with 

















Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
GORDON CRAIG, 


Whose revolutionary ideas of stage management have created a new 
theatrical term, “‘ Craigische.”’ 


the action of a play on the part of the stage-hands would make 
the work of the stage-director less disheartening than it is ren- 
dered by the customary apathy of the staff. Something of the 
conditions to be encountered may be gathered from the following 
paragraphs: 


“The want of personal interest and energy, of brains and under- 


standing, displayed by the carpenters, the property-men, and the 
lime-light men has led the stage-manager to rely entirely on me- 
chanical contrivances and effects. No member of the staff is. 
trusted to take up a cue through the play without having a signal 

















Copyrighted by Alice Boughton. 
EDITH CRAIG, 


The daughter of Ellen Terry, who as a stage-director during her mother’s 
tour has opened up a new career for women. 


flashed at him from the electrician’s switchboard, the electrician 
obeying the instructions of the stage-manager. Suppose that 
there is any flaw in the electric plant—for even the greatest me- 
chanical inventions are not infallible. The desired effect, be it 
sunset, or storm, or the murmuring of distant crowds, or the sound 
of distant music, simply does not come off at all! . . . What use 
are cut-and-dried rules and formulas when applied to a living, 
emotional thing like a play? Even the man who beats a drum or 
tolls a bell or works a wind-barrel ought to contribute a little bit 
of life to the performance. Instead, we find the staff half asleep 
over their duties, waiting for their signals. ‘We didn’t get the sig- 
nal’ is all the excuse that they need offer when they have ruined a 
situation. ....-... 

“For intelligence the. theater has substituted custom. The 
theater men have been trained in certain elementary principles. 


—most of them radically bad and wrong—and it is difficult, as. 


they are also trained not to think, to work against their customs. 
The way that they have been accustomed: to do a thing is gener- 
ally the easiest—and the worst! 

“Let me take the stage sunset as an example. From yellow to: 
red; from réd to blue, all the lights changing at once, with no gra- 
dations, no mitigation of their whole-hearted thoroughness—that 
is the approved way of working a sunset. If you want anything 
different you disorganize the whole staff.” 


Lighting, like every other branch of stage decoration, says Miss 
Craig, should be considered as a means of helping the acting. A 
case ‘in point is cited from: Miss Terry’s répertoire: 


“In the Dutch play ‘The Good Hope,’ which my mother pro- 
duced recently at the Empire Theatre, New York, I aimed at get- 
ting the interior of the cottage somber and shadowy in its corners. 
and the ceiling plunged in gloom. In the third act, where the 
womer gather round the fire and, while the storm rages outside,. 
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tell one another gruesome stories of all that their men have suf- 
fered at sea, 1 had to simulate lamplight and firelight; but besides 
considering the pictorial effect, I had to remember the dramatic 
situation. If the lights and shadows had fallen ever so beautifully 
they would have been enemies to the play if Miss Terry as Kuier- 
ve had been in the dark 
for her best scene, or 
Miss Suzanne Sheldon 
as Jo had had to express 
tragic emotion without 
the audience being able 
to see her. 

“Thee bad old way of 
helping the actors is by 
following them all over 
the stage with the lime- 
light. It ishardly neces- 
sary to say how com- 
pletely this plan destroys 
the sincerity of a situa- 
tion, or how pictorially 
ugly it is. It is quite 
possible to have the ac- 
tors in the light when 
they need it and at the 
same time to preserve an 
atmosphere of beauty 
and an illusion of nature.” 

















Other things besides 
light often work to the 
detriment of a play, 
while the real cause of 
the offending is not sus- 
But this radical reformer in stage-craft 


Courtesy of ** The American Magazine.” 


ANTONIO CORSI, 


The world’s most famous artist’s model, shown 
in a monk’s costume. 


pected by the audience. 
tells us what it is: 


“The play is in the hands of the actors. This is almost a tru- 
ism, no doubt, but in practise it is often forgotten. The actor 
who alone can interpret the play to the audience is often, in a cos- 
tume drama, put into clothes which kill his efforts, into colors 
which, altho he doesnot know it and the audience do not know it, 
are working against him. Behind him is ascene which may be 
perfect from the artist’s point of view, and yet is completely de- 
void of significance to the play. Round him are supers whose inat- 
tention and inadequacy are destroying the sympathy between him 
and his audience. 

“Often I have heard the boast, ‘We have one hundred people 
on in that scene.’ Well, very often that hundred might just as 
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well be in their dressing-rooms. Like the staff, they are not ex. 
pected to use any intelligence. Ten are told off to say ‘Oh! to 
cue, ten more to say ‘Ah!’ andsoon. Why they are to make 
these exclamations is not explained. Twenty supers who have 
been properly rehearsed can fill the stage better than a hundred 
who have been left to their own devices and a few mechanical 
cues; but these supers have to be very carefully selected.” 


Radical as Miss Craig is in her ideas of stage management, she 
is even outdistanced by her brother, Gordon Craig, who has be- 
come the rage in certain capitals of Europe for the most revolu- 
tionary ideas in this field, his effects being termed Craigische by 
the Germans. He has most recently been associated with the 
great Italian Duse in the production of certain of Ibsen’s plays in 
Italy. Miss Craig differs with her brother in certain fundamental 
ideas as she shows in this paragraph : 


“ My brother, Gordon Craig, who has recently published a bro- 
chure on ‘The Art of the Theatre,’ takes up a different position, 
He wants no one to think except the stage-director, not even the 
actors! The stage-director is to conduct the play as a musical 
conductor leads an orchestra, and in the scheme the principal ac- 
tor isnot more necessary to the result than the lime-light man. 
The will of the stage-director is imposed upon every one in the 
‘heater, and, like the hypnotist or the mesmerist, the stage-direc- 
cor prefers raw material, blank minds empty of ideas, for the sub- 
jects of his control. My brother, whose opinions have provoked 
wide-spread interest and discussion all over Europe, is a root-and- 
branch reformer. He denies that there is any virtue in the old 
theatrical material, and wants, logically enough from his point of 
view, to sweep it out of existence, and create new.” 


THE MOST FAMOUS MODEL 


‘WENTY-SEVEN years ago Antonio Corsi was one of a 
wandering band of minstrels playing in the towns of Eng- 

land. In Dover one day he attracted the attention of the painter 
Moscheles, who took him to London and employed him for a time 
as amodel. He proved a great success, and to-day, says Eliza- 
beth Irwin, who writes of him in Zhe American Magazine (June), 
he “has the distinction of being the finest model in the world as 
well as the most famous.” He is in demand with all classes of 
painters, from the decorators of great public buildings to the art- 
ists who conceive our modern advertising triumphs. He has 
posed for Sargent and Abbey in their famous paintings which 

















Photograph copyrighted 1896 by Curtis & Cameron. 


THE DEPARTURE OF SIR GALAHAD, 
By Edwin A. Abbey. Inthe Boston Public Library. Corsi was the model for all the figures. 
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Later he returned to pose for Ab- 
bey’s Shakespeare illustrations. He 
was also model for all the male fig- 
ures in the “Penance of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester,” the picture 
on which Abbey was made a member 
of the Royal Academy. In igor he 
came to this country, says the wri- 
ter, and served as model for our 
most noted painters. He spent some 
months in the West studying the 
American Indian, and later was paint- 
ed in Indian costume. 

The writer explains Corsi’s popu- 
larity by this analysis of his genius: 


“Corsi’s devofion to his work is 








Courtesy of “* The American Magazine.” : 
READINGS FROM HOMER, 


By Sir L. Alma-Tadema. Corsi posed for the three forward figures. 


adorn the Boston Public Library, but he is not above lending his 
features to the Mephistopheles on a can of deviled ham. “ No 
public building of this decade,” says the writer, “is complete 
without at least a dozen figures of Corsi painted upon its walls.” 
To name a few: 


“ The New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, boasts fifteen such 
repetitions, the Boston Library presents him seventy times to the 
public gaze, and it would be monstrous to count the reduplica- 
tions of his stalwart form that adorn New York’s new Hall of 
Records within and without. Dodge has used him for the interior 
mural decorations, and Martigny for his massive statues outside. 
The McKinley memorial-windows for the Canton church show the 
sun shining through him four times. The Metropolitan Museum 
revels in his multiplicity, nor is it necessary to look into the halls 
of the great or the galleries of the famous, for the studios of the 
art students of three countries give added proof of his ubiquitous- 
ness. Here in charcoal sketches and oil studies Corsi figures as 
large as life. Corsi as an Indian, Corsi asa Florentine trouba- 
dour, Corsi as the dying Christ, Corsi as Mephistopheles, Corsi 
as a Greek god, Corsi as a praying monk, and yet his versatility 
is not half stated.” 


After his “discovery” by Mr. Moscheles he traveled with his 


patron in France, Germany, Spain, and Egypt. Later he served: 


as model in various art-schools in Great Britain. The writer thus 
narrates his further wanderings : 


“At about this time he secured a letter to the Princess Luise, 
whose statue of the Christ, now in St. Paul’s, was done from him. 
Once in touch with royalty, he became a fad with the artistic 
among them. He posed for Empress Fredericka of Ger- 
many in Berlin, and Baron Rosenkranz, Prince of Denmark, in 
Copenhagen. 

“ At this juncture of his career he was discovered by Sargent, 
who was at that time in London painting the now famous proph- 
ets for the Boston Public Library. Sargent seized upon him with 
such avidity that he did not let him go until he had painted from 
him eleven of these. For the wonderful Hosea, which was the 
first to be done, Corsi boasts that he stood three hours and twenty- 
five minutes without moving. ‘Were you not exhausted?’ is the 
natural inquiry to cap this exploit. ‘Ah, yes, I was tired, but, my 
friend, you should have seen Sargent,’ is Corsi's characteristic 
retort. It took twenty-five minutes to arrange the Hosea draper- 
ies, and three hours to paint in the entire figure. This remarkable 
and absolutely unequaled feat of endurance so ingratiated Corsi 
with Sargent that upon the heels of Hosea immediately followed 
Jeremiah, Isaiah and Haggai, Malachi, Ezekiel, and the whole 
train. Before the last few were finished, however, Corsi’s ap- 
pointment with Abbey, to whom Sargent had recommended him, 
fell due, and it was necessary for him to leave London for Fair- 


field in Gloucestershire. where Abbey was planning to use him for 


his Holy-Grail series. . . . For fourteen weeks from this time 
Corsi posed every day for Abbey, and fifty-eight figures in the 
Holy-Grail series are the result of this sojourn.” 


akin to the artist’s passion for his 
vision, and his ambition for perfection 
is nothing short of genius. The fig- 
ures he poses for he impersonates, the 
atmosphere he must lend he creates, and nothing short of his 
cosmopolitan resourcefulness could compass such a gamut of 
réles as he boasts. For the moment he is ex rapport with the 
artist to such an extent that the figure on the canvas grows all 
unconsciously into a more vital being than the artist had himself 
conceived. So contagious is his inspiration that the great Burne- 
Jones used to let him take his own poses in many cases. 
“Ambition and enterprise also serve him well. Any possible 
road to new fields of conquest he immediately enters upon and 
boldly follows to the end. His dramatic Italian temperament, tu- 
tored by a short experience on the stage, is an important key to 
his genius as a foseur. Ordinarily, a model is but transient in the 
profession. It is too difficult and wearing an occupation to long 
hold the casual bread-earner. Usually, as is the case with a well- 
known Boston model with nineteen years’ experience behind him, 
posing is looked upon as merely an exhibition of physical endurance 
and perfect health, somewhat of the same order as prize-fighting. . . 
“Not so with Corsi, 





altho he is unique among 
models for the length of 
time he can stand per- 
fectly motionless without 
becoming listless; but 
this is but a part of his 
art to him. 

“He has become very 
experienced in arranging 
his own draperies. This, 
he says, is a simple mat- 
ter, but that, unmastered, 
it is a great obstacle in 
the progress of the aver- 
age model. Draperies 
will not fall of themselves 
into graceful lines nor fol- 
low an artist’s will, but 
must be manipulated by 
the figure wearing them.” 


Mr. Corsi has done 











much toward raising the 
status of the model’s Courtesy of ‘‘The American Magazine.”” 


: HOSEA, 
profession, we are told. By J. S. Sargent, 
He “ takes the stand that One of the “ prophets” in the Boston Public 
work so difficult, so try- Library, for which Corsi posed for three hours 
. y Poly es and twenty-five minutes without rest. 
ing, and withal so indis- 


pensable to the progress of art should receive more recognition 
from the public at large.” He says: 





“ People look at a picture, they speak of the color, of the won- 
derful work, the genius of the artist, and they would even praise 
the man who made the canvas on which it is painted, before 
they mention the poor model who had suffered so much for its 
creation.” 
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ALDRICH’S EARLY POETIC MASTERS 


HE notices that appeared at the time of Mr. Aldrich’s*death 
regarded him as our most exquisite lyrist. In respect to 
‘that part of his poetry which is purely lyrical he should be figured 
as a “flute virtuoso,” says Mr. H. W. Boynton; but there is also 
a considerable body of his poetry which shows him, in Mr. Boyn- 
ton s phrase, “skilful at the piano,” but “effective only when he 
wrests from the upper register some effect of his own instrument.” 
This “piano music,” Mr. Boynton believes, derives its quality 
fro.n the influence that Willis and Tennyson exerted over Aldrich’s 
early years. N. P. Willis, the New York poet and man of letters, 
tho now almost a forgotten name, was a dictator in his day... Al- 
-drich became his assistant editor on Zhe Home Journal (New 
York), and the consequences of this association are set forth by 
the writer in Putnam’s Monthly (june): 


“This association with Willis must be taken into account in 
judging much of Aldrich’s verse. Now but the shadow of a name, 
the great Nat wasa formidable personage in his day—a more pop- 
ular poet than Longfellow, a supposed arbiter elegantiarum, a 
Fifth-Avenue oracle with, as it now appears, an absurdly large 
hearing. Does it seem impossible that Aldrich should have ever 
‘written ‘Mabel, little Mabel, with her face against the pane’? 
Does ‘ Babie Bell’ (whom, unlike ‘Mabel,’ he never disowned) 
strike the modern ear as mawkish? Read the poems of the late 
Mr. N. P. Willis (if you can). Fifty years ago they were being 
printed, bound, and sold in great numbers; you may pick them 
up for nothing at any second-hand book-stall. When you shave 
got through with the interminable rubbish of him, both sacred 
and profane—the solemn mouthing, the forced imagery, the fop- 
pish grimacing — you will tind yourself recalling some half-dozen 
light and graceful little poems de société—‘ Love in a Cottage,’ 
‘To a Coquette,’ and afew more. And you will admit that they 
might have been written by the author of ‘Amontillado,’ tho not 
quite up to the brand. I confess that to my mind all the faults 
and some of the merits of Aldrich are, in kind tho by no means 
in degree, the faults and merits of Willis. This fact is suggested 
pretty clearly by a little examination of the later poet’s blank 
verse—never, I think, his natural vehicle, and not seldom, even in 
his most mature period, degenerating into the mere wheelbarrow 
of metrical prose which Willis so loved to trundle before his pub- 
lic. Read, for example, Aldrich’s lines‘ At the Funeral of a Minor 
Poet,’ written at an age when a poet’s command of blank verse, 
-whatever may have happened to his rimed lyricism, should have 
attained perfection. After a few really beautiful (because lyrical) 

-opening lines, we come to this kind of thing: 
The mighty Zolaistic movement now 
Engrosses us—a miasmatic breath 
Blown from the slums. We paint life as it is, 


The hideous side of it, with careful pains; 
Making a god of the duli commonplace. 


“Is this poetry? Then so is this, taken really at random from 
“Willis: 


Truth is vitality; and if the mind 

Be fed on poison, it must lose its power. 
The vision that forever strains to err, 
Soon finds its task a habit— 


And so on; you*may hear the single wheel creak as the author 
forces upon it a load of sententiousness impossible to be borne, 
outside of prose, unless by the two-wheeled chariot of the heroic 
couplet.” 

If Aldrich’s expository passages recall Willis, says Mr. Boyn- 
ton, his narrative style even more strongly suggests Tennyson. 
At the time Aldrich began his career, Tennyson had become Eng- 
land’s poet laureate and had published “In Memoriam.” Aldrich, 
in changing his residence from New York to Boston, changed, 
as Mr. Boynton sees the matter, his mentor from Willis to Tenny- 
son. And he always retained an admiration for Tennyson, contin- 
ues the writer, “which must now seem to many of us extravagant.” 
‘We read: 


“Of Tennyson’s blank-verse manner, at all events, Aldrich 
made direct conveyance. The narrative portions of ‘Judith,’ for 
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example, with all their beauty of detail, have only the merit of 
flawless imitation. Read this, and say if the whole effect is not 
Tennysonian in detail as well as in substance. Here is the 
Tennysonian scheme and here are the tricks of meter, of figure, of 
ellipsis : 
Then the crowd fell back, 

Muttering, and half-reluctantly, because 

Her beauty drew them as the moon the sea — 

Fell back and lingered, leaning on their shields 

Under the trees, some couchant on the grass, 

Broad-throated, large-lunged Titans overthrown, 

Eying the Hebrew woman, whose sweet looks 

Brought them a sudden vision of their wives 

And longings for them... 

Thus Judith, modest, with down-dropping eyes : — 

“This early poem gave substance to Mr. Aldrich’s last effort of 
importance, the play, ‘Judith of Bethulia,” which had the rare 
fortune, for poeticdrama, of anactval stage production. The play 
has one good act, the third; and an effective final curtain. The 
rest of it is tame enough, with only one person worth attending 
to, Judith herself, and a great deal of mere mechanism. From first 
to last, according to a somewhat outworn convention, the form of 
verse is adhered to, with the result that 

The people threaten to break break down the gates 

Unless within the limit of five days 

We somehow get them bread and meat and drink, 

Or come to terms with the Assyrian. 
In the third act there is very much to admire. The effect is truly 
dramatic, and tho many lines are taken bodily from the poem, the 
Tennysonian ghost is pretty well laid.” 





A REALIST TURNED MYSTIC 


ORIS KARL HUYSMANS, who died the other day in Paris, 
J was the hero of a story of extraordinary human interest. 
With Zola, Daudet, and the Goncourts he belonged to the school 
of the “naturalists.” But he did not die in the faith. He went so 
far, however, that when his novel entitled “ A Vau-l’Eau ” (Going 
Down Stream) was published, the extreme and repellent “ natural- 
ism” of this tale led Barbey d’Aurevilly to say: “ There is nothing 
else for it. Mr. Huysmans must choose between the revolver and 
salvation.” Huysmans had no mind to commit suicide ; he turned 
to the Catholic faith, like Coppée, Brunetiére, and Paul Bourget. 
In 1892 he entered a Trappist monastery. His last days were 
passed in a house belonging to the Benedictine order in Paris, 
where he succumbed to a cancer of the palate. Tho Huysmans 
changed his philosophy, he never modified his style or the emo- 
tional medium by which he conveyed his ideas to the world. “ He 
was the amateur,” says the London 7imes, “of rare and violent 
sensations.” Perfumes, colors, sounds, and forms haunted and 
electrified him. Besides this he loved to dilate on the mysteries 
of the kitchen. 

The Academy (London) gives this estimate of his relation to 
modern English literature: 


“In the work of the late Joris Karl Huysmans there were com- 
bined many excellent liter*ry qualities, and one or two of the first 
order. Kiplingism owes much, if not everything, to him in the 
matter of style. No French writer—not even Théophile Gautier 
—had a rarer or richer vocabulary, or manipulated words with 
more consummate virtuosity. The French inspiration of the Kip- 
lingese manner is admittedly traceable to the school of expression 
of which Huysmans was the last and most subtle professor. This 
is what modern English literature owes to Huysmans—largely 
without knowing it. As anovelist, Huysmans delineated for the 
first time certain highly interesting phases of the French charac- 
ter, particularly its mysticism, bringing to this task rare powers of 
sympathetic analysis, and an admirable sense of color. His work 
is as superior to that of Zola, who was his first master, as a Greek 
bronze statue is.to Madame Tussaud’s waxworks, and his princi- 
pal achievement lay in the artistic point which he gave to the ideals 
of naturalism. He vivified and illumined a literary creed which, 
in the narrow and dogmatic interpretation of its high priest, never 
rose above a dead-level of vulgarity and meanness. No more 
painstaking and conscientious artist than Huysmans ever lived.” 
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CURRENT POETRY 


On the Piazza di Spagna, Rome. 
By Tuomas WALSH. 


Sunlight and starlight find them still the same, 

Tho crowd the strange years by; each carven name 
Grows dimmer on the marble balustrade 

That winds unto the Pincian with its shade 

Of cypress and of ilex, file on file, 

Beyond the cross-crowned needle from the Nile. 
Ne’er come the winds and rains as strangers here 
Where Keats’ great soul went forth; the lanterns peer 
By twilights opaline as those he knew; 

The low-voiced fountain sobs its midnights through. 
New popes, new kings, hail here with old array 
The saints and triumphs that are theirs to-day; 
New flowers are bartered for within the sun; 

New dreamers come to sigh o’er days undone. 

Rome, Rome,—they took the garlands of your tombs 
To drape their plowshares, to inspire their looms; 
They lit their furnace at your altar fires; 

And scoured the seas and sped their glistening tires 
Through worlds you knew not; still unsatisfied 


They come—Gaul, Teuton, Anglian—in their pride 


To wrest the fuller message from your glooms, 
A word of life—their ear against your tombs. 
—From The Messenger (May). 


Earth’s Immortalities. 


By ALFRED Noyes. 


No more, proud singers, boast no more! 
Your high immortal throne 
Will scarce outlast a king’s! 
‘Time is a sea that knows no shore 
Wherein Death idly flings 
Your fame like some small pebble-stone 
That sinks to rise no more. 
Then boast no more, proud singers, 
Your high immortal throne! 


‘This earth, this little grain of dust 

Drifting amongst the stars 

With her invisible wars, 
Her love, her hate, her lust; 

This miscroscopic ball 

Whereof you scan a part so small 
‘Outlasts but little even your own poor dust. 

Then boast no more, proud singers, 

Your high immortal throne! 


‘That golden spark of light must die 
Which now you call your sun: 
Soon will its race be run 
Around its trivial sky! 
What hand shall then unroll 
Dead Maro’s little golden scroll 
When earth and sun in one wide charnel lie? 
Boast no more, proud singers; 
Your high immortal throne 
Will scarce outlast a king’s! 
—From The Bookman (London). 


‘The Ballad of the Angel. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


“*Who is it knocking in the night, 
That fain would enter in?”’ 

**The ghost of Lost Delight am I, 
The sin you would not sin, 

Who comes to look in your two eyes 
And see what might have been.”’ 


‘**Oh, long ago and long ago 
I cast you forth,’’ he said, 

“*For that your eyes were all too blue, 
Your laughing mouth too red, 

-And my torn soul was tangled in 
The tresses of your head.” 


“*Now mind you with what bitter words 
You cast me forth from you ?”’ 

“*T bade you back to that fair hell 
From whence your breath you drew, 
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a Use cold cream if you want to. It 


has its value. 

But to clean the skin, you must use 
soap: pure soap: Ivory Soap. 

Never mind if it does cost only a few 
cents a cake. It is infinitely purer than 
most soaps that sell for five times its 


Use a soft cloth and hot water—to 
open the pores, allowing dust and dirt 
to make their way out. Dip the cloth 
into the water and rub on it some Ivory 
Soap. Souse the skin well for almost 
or quite five minutes. Rinse with cold 
water; cold water closes the pores and 
makes the skin firm. 


There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That 
is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


a Ivory Soap - 99441% Per Cent. Pure. 
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Ideal 








Vacation 





' From::the “Land of Evangeline” in the East to the 





Country 

















ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Canadian Rockies in the West, is a land of Lakes and 
Rivers, Hills and Valleys, Forests and Streams, where 
one can enjoy either the pleasures of the Camp, or seek 
renewed health and vigor from a quiet, restful outing 
on the Farm. Our Chain of Hotels offers the best of 
accommodations. 

OUR NEW ROUTE TO MUSKOKA OPENS JUNE 16th 


Descriptive literature: 
**Caledonia Springs”—A Health Resort 
“Fishing & Shooting”—“Summer Tours” 
**Muskoka”—** Westward to the Far East” 
“Challenge of the Mountains” 

** Atlantic Steamship Service to Europe” 
**Highway to the Orient” 


Sent on application 


E. V. SKINNER, A. T. M. 
1 and 458 Broadway and 281 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Lf 
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CORNELL PORTABLE BUILDINGS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Although we make a specialty of FF oe 5 
portable automobile garages, our 
line also includes 
Cottages Camps 
Stables 
Boathouses and 
Children’s 


Play Houses 








The specialfeatures of the houses 
we build are strength and rigidity 
combined with lightness of weight, ‘cuca 
and their simplicity of construction- No. 3 Cornell Portable Auto Garage 

They are quickly and easily put up and taken down, and being constructed so as to 
occupy a small amount of space when shipping from one point to another, they are to-day 

easily the most desirable houses on the market, and are really 
portable. 

We carry regular sizes and styles in stock, but when desired 
will make to order special houses to suit the taste of the 
purchaser. All our regular features of construction are em- 
bodied in this special order work. 


Write us for complete art catalogue L. D. to-day. 


WYCKOFF LUMBER MFG. CO. , Ithaca,N.Y. 























Thirty-One Motor Car Manufacturers Used the Advertising 
Columns of the LITERARY DIGEST During 1906 


The first five months of 1907 show a space increase of 40 per cent. over the 
same period last year There are severa! reasons— 


One is Another is A Third is 
CIRCULATION SERVICE LOW RATES 


As an entirely free service to the user of space in our Automobile Numbers we send marked copies 
to 3,000 of the leading automobile agents and garaces throughout the United States. 


Write for Full Particulars 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 




















RANKLIN 
An FRANCIS 





Air-cooling doesn’t cool, eh? 


How about that 15-day Franklin record from San Francisco to New York— 
4500 road-miles in August weather—600 miles through the Great American 
Desert. Could any other automobile have done it? 

Send for the book. Franklins are $1800 to $4000. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


FRANKLIN 
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And with great blows I broke my heart 
Lest it might follow, too. 


Yea, from the grasp of your white hands 
I freed my hands that day, 

And have I not climbed near to God 
As these his henchmen may?”’ 

‘‘Ah, man, ah, man! "twas my two hands 
That led you all the way.” 


‘“*T hid my eyes from your two eyes 
That they might see aright.” 

“* Vet think you ’twas a star that led 
Your feet from height to height ? 

It was the flame of my two eyes 
That drew you through the night.” 


With trembling hands he threw the door, 
Then fell upon his knee. 

‘*Ah, armed vision cloaked in light, 
Why do you honor me?”’ 

“The Angel of your Strength am I 
Who was your sin,” quoth she. 


‘* For that you slew me long ago, 
My hands have raised you high ; 
For that you closed my eyes—my eyes 
Are lights to lead you by 
And ’tis my touch shall swing the gates 
Of Heaven when you die !" 
—From The Smart Set (June). 


The May Procession. 
By Denis A. McCartny. 


What is clearer, what is dearer, than the children’s 
voices singing, 
As they come with banners waving, as they come 
with garlands gay, 
Where the waking buds are breaking and the 
tender grass is springing, 
In our Lady’s month of beauty, in Our Lady’s 
month of May! 


What is purer or demurer than the fresh young 
flower-like faces 

(Ah, no flowers in all the meadows are so gracious 

or so sweet!), 

As advancing, softly glancing, through the fragrant 
woodland places. 

They approach the shrine of Mary, there to kneel 
at Mary’s feet! 


What is fairer, what is rarer, than Our Lady’s May 
procession! 
What is nearer to a foretaste of a more than 
earthly bliss! 
Ah, no pleasure,—ah, no treasure, of our later life’s 
possession 
Can compare with all the sweetness and the inno- 
cence of this! 
—From The Ave Maria. 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


Fishing and Shooting Compared.—The com- 
parative delights of hunting and fishing are discust 
in Recreation by one who is evidently a confirmed 
fisherman and whose prejudices in favor of that 
sport are brought out in the article. He notes that 
the enthusiastic angler seldom shoots, and the hunter 
of big gamie has little use for the rod and reel, and 
that seldom any sportsman is found who will both 
The line 
which is thus drawn between the two sports he 
attempts to explain. 


fish and shoot during the same season. 


He finds in the reluctance of 
the fisherman to take the life of warm-blooded ani- 
mals no deterrent to the slaughter of cold-blooded 





A Wonderful Tonic is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 





tired feeling during spring and summer. 
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fish. He remarks that ‘‘it has often been even 


argued that fish suffer no pain in being caught and 
killed.” We read in part: 

The smell of powder, the flash and smoke, and the 
sense of carrying an engine of destruction that 
protects from even the charge of a bear or moose, 
hypnotize the shooter and make him joy in demon- 
strating his dominion over even the birds of the air. 
The angler is generally a more ardent lover of his 
wild environment, and in closer communion with it. 
While he probably kills fish with little or no pity for 
them as they struggle and give up their lives, he 
may say there is something about warm blood of 
wild life that makes him shrink from shedding it; 
that the limp and crimsoned neck of the duck, quail, 
grouse, or wild turkey, and the pathos in their now 
useless wings, are a reproach and regret to him. 
What right had he to take this life that is the final 
link, the last touch, of the divine in nature? He is 
repulsed as he sees ducks, not only shot while resting 
on the water and not in flight, but even killed when 
they are asleep! Thirty years ago the writer saw a 
mother partridge murdered in spite of protest, while 
brooding her chicks in the nest; and he still has a 
feeling of reproach and dislike for the ‘‘hunter.” 
I have heard even a Scot who had turned Australian 
farmer say that he hesitated to fire when he ‘‘sat in 
the munelicht, an’ it was like the snaw driftin’ doon 
a Highland glen to see the white fuds 0’ t’ rabbuts.”’ 
He would not shoot a mallee bird among the iri- 
descent myall and quondong trees; and while he 
hated the wild dingo dogs that killed his sheep, he 
was keenly aware of the appeal in the wild dog’s 
first note at sundown from the mysterious ‘‘bush”’ 
—low, flute-like, mournful. The wild, distant look 
in the eyes of all dying game, the reproach of an 
ebbing life to which the animal has as good a right 
as anything living, is unbearable to many who 
“‘have no mercy on a fish.” The moment most 
full of tenderest pathos in all the write1’s forty 
years of acquaintance with sport by flood and fell 
was upon the Witch Crown of the Canadian Rockies, 
when a grizzled, rough hunter overtook and captured 
and released a lamb while the maternal instinct 
made its ‘‘bighorn’’ mother stop and plead with 
pitiful bleats; and that slayer of a dozen grizzlies 
held the wee animal in his arms and talked to it, 
saying, ‘‘You know the old man wouldn’t hurt you, 
don’t you?’’ and then watched the pair go across a | 
ravine below the forefoot or snout of a glacier and 
masked his feeling by shouting after the fleeting pair, 
“‘See the little cuss try to keep up with his mother!”’ 

Yet it is ordained that one species shall prey on 
another; a mountain lion may have slain that lamb 
and mother later. A duck is seized and drawn under 
water by an otter; eagles bear away the child of a 
mountain goat; a fox springs on a rabbit or grouse. 





and coyotes run down the antelope. You go out 





HEALTHY SCHOOLMA’AM 
Found Out How to Feed Herself. 





Many school teachers, at the end of their 
year’s work, feel thoroughly exhausted and 
worn out, physically and mentally. The 
demand upon the nerves and brain of a 
teacher is unusual, and unless they are well 
fed and fed upon properly selected food it 
is natural that they should run down. 

A little woman teacher in Mich., who has 
been teaching regularly for a number of 
years, has always found herself thoroughly 
exhausted at the end of the session, until 
within the last year she has made use of 
Grape-Nuts food, with the result that she 
closed the year as a robust, healthy, strong, 
vigorous woman, having gained in weight 
from 90 pounds to 126; her nerves strong,. 
face bright and cheery, and really a wonder 
to all her friends, who constantly comment 
on her color and strength. She knows ex- 
actly to what the change is attributed, for 
in the years past, living on ordinary food, 
she has almost broken down before the 
school year closed, whereas since using 
Grape-Nuts, this change has been brought 
about ; evidence prima facie of the value of 
Grape-Nuts food for rebuilding the brain 
and nerve centres. ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 
Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” in pkgs. 


Motor Cars. Gasoline aw Electtic 


Can be depended upon for consistent and satis- 
factory performance at all times. This with 
their unusually low cost of maintenance makes 
them the most desirable cars in the 1907 market 


Mark XLIX 


Mark XLVIII, 24-28 H. P., 
Touring Car $3000, Limousine 
$4200, is the most complete and 
perfect medium powered car to 
be had. 


Mark XLIX, 40-45 H. P., 
Touring Car $4500, Limousine 
or Landaulet $5500, presents an 
unrivalled combination of speed, 
power and luxury. 


Mark LXIX, Electric Victoria- 


Phaeton, $1600, is unapproached 
in its class for radius of reliable 
action, safety, comfort, smartness 


of style and superb finish. 
Mark LXVIII, Electric 


Brougham, Landaulet, Hansom 
and Victoria, each $4000, are 
universally acknowledged to be 
the ideal town carriages for pri- 
vate service. 


Separate catalogues of gasoline and electric models will be 
sent on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK BRANCH - - Electric Vehicle Company, 134-136-138 West 39th Street 

CHICAGO BRANCH - - - - Electric Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue 

BOSTON - - The Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, Trinity Place and Stanhope Street 
Member A. L. A. M. 











Take Your Ease in the 
DIXIE COUCH HAMMOCK 


Unlike any other—perfectly level. Cannot 
sag ortip. Made of Extra Heavy White 
nvas, reversible frame, ropelaced. Soft, 
resilient, sanitary Sea Moss Tufted Mat- 
s. Cool, weather proof, red or green denim 
cover; 6 ft. 4in. by 30in. wide. Sent complete for 
hanging, express prepaid to you on receipt of $15. 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
To convince yourself of the solid comfort and 
delightful charm ofthe Dixie, try it for 10 days. 
Then if you would willingly part with it, re- 
turn itat our expense and we will refund your 
money. You can't be comfortable without a 
Dixie Hammock, Order one today. 
DAGGETT & COMPANY, Suite A, 
14 State Street 
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Nothing Safer; Nothing Sure-— 


THAN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
For years this Company has paid 
Guaranteed Interest on its 
Bond Shares by check issued 
semi-annually. Over Half-Million 
Dollars paid to investors to date. 
ASSETS $1,650,000 


Investments of from $100 to $10,000 accepted, par- 
ticipating in earnings from date of receipt. 
Write to-day for Booklet 9. 


New York Realty Owners Co, “*xewvorx™ 


Twelfth year of growing success 
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4-Cylinder—20 Horse Power 





Car of the hour 


| No other automobile in America is 
so talked about as the season opens to [% 


its widest swing. Placed at once on 
the plane of the very expensive Ameri- 
can and foreign cars—meeting all the 
requirements of those who desire the 
highest grade four-cylinder smoothness 


With the Cadillac | 





Staying Power 


In appearance, finish, comfort and 
going power, Model G classes with 
automobiles of twice the price. 

An ideal town car—a sturdy country 
car, full of thoroughbred dash. Motor 
designed and finished with the techni- 
cal perfection resulting from the largest 
automobile business in the world. 

Shaft drive; selective type sliding- 
gear transmission of new design; high 
speed with no gears in mesh. 















All models demonstrated by nearest dealer. 
Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car ; $2,000 
(Catalog G .) 


Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2, 500 
(Catalog H_ A.D.) 

Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car; . 
(Catalog M_ A.D.) 


Model K—10 h. p. Runabout ; R 
(Catalog M_ A.D.) 


F. O. B. Detroit; Lamps not included 
Send for Catalog of car in which you 
are interested 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 










$950 
$800 
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©AUTOMOBILE 


FLATIRON BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


Instructive; Entertaining; Necessary to Car 
Owners and Users. Published Weekly; 
$2.00 a year; 10c acopy. Send Now! 

















VICTOR HAND-FORGED AUTOMOBILE 


Water coo'ed; 2 cycle engine 4% x 
4 cylinder; wheels 37 inches; 14- 
inch Goodyear cushion tires; runs 
from 1 to 25 miles per hour. No 
country too rough or hilly for the 
Hand- -Forg: d Victor. Price 
$450, including leather top, fenders, 
lamps, horn, tools, etc. Write for 
Ca talogue and full particulars, 

VICTOR AUTOMOBILE MFG. CO., 108 Carroll St., St. Louis, Mo. 











along some stream when the sun shines best and 
birds sing, and a hawk swoops and takes a robin 
from her nest and leaves the fledglings to wail, starve, 
and die. The same Scot, when asked if the apostles 
ever went out shooting, replied: ‘‘I ken they had no 
game in Palestine; they went fishing instead.” 

Yet the hunting is not mere passion for killing. 
It tests courage, hardihood, endeavor, manhood 
that was given dominion over every moving thing 
that lives on the earth. Nearly every pastor in 
America asks a blessing over the roasted turkey each 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and may even say 
grace over game illegally killed, ‘‘eating what is set 
before them, and asking no questions.” 

But to the angler his fishing is different. He 
says that the last food Christ ate on earth was 
fish. Peter went a-fishing, cast himself into the 
sea of Tiberias and swam to where his risen and 
returned Master had fish cooking for him, laid on 
that fire of coals, and who told him, not once but 
three times, that as he loved him, to feed the Master’s 
sheep. 

Pursuit of big game is easiest and most noise- 
less along rivers and lakes, where the captured 
animal may be transported to the camp, trail, 
highway, or railroad station by water. No ex- 
citement and labor exhaust more quickly than 
when, after stalking and shooting big game, the 
hunter must carry it through a jungle. He may 
be miles distant from his guide, and already worn 
and tired to the point of collapse, and must choose 
between heart-breaking physical exertion and leav- 
ing his prize for hours. Once a doe was shot three 
miles from the water and five miles from the canoe. 
The guide was stalking a moose, and, of course, 
miles absent when worst wanted. It was a hunting 
incident of early November north of Grand Lake in 
Eastern Maine. 

Take for instance the triumph of an angler near 
Haines’ Landing in the same State. He has cap- 
tured an eight-pound, square-tailed trout; his 
canoe is beached just beyond a clump of alders 
upon his left; no strenuous putting forth of all his 
strength and endurance is required of him. He 
joys in the capture, loves the shingle of that beach, 
whose stones often washed for a week by the waves. 
The fish seems a far more legitimate prey than the 
doe of the shooter. The child shown in another 
instance is reveling over his capture of an over- 
grown, large-mouthed bass or ‘‘trout’’ at Weir’s 
Lake in Florida; the same child was heart-broken 
at sight of the blood on the head and wings of a 
turtle-dove, which is a game bird in that State. 

The majority of old sportsmen would applaud 
his grief. They love the plash of waves on beaches, 
the curving flow, music, and winding light of water, 
the rainbows above cascades, the accompaniment of 
soughing wind through the jungle, and nodding of 
bulrushes along the line of blue depths where the 
hooked fish leap and fight, far better than killing 
of wild life fed by warm blood, and thus robbing the 
forest of its greatest charm. 


Camping in the Suburbs.—To enjoy all the 
novelty and advantages of a summer in camp it is 
not necessary to withdraw to the mountains or the 
woods, but a tenting party right at home can some- 
times be found to do just as well. A writer in 
Country Life in America (June) describes how he 
and his family made this discovery. Mother, father, 
four children, and four servants were suddenly left 
without a home, but on their estate were plenty of 
trees and ideal camping land. They were living 
thirty miles from New York, where the father had to 
go each day to his office. He suggested, ‘‘tenta- 
that the family might 
After much discussion the suggestion 


tively and apologetically,” 
camp out. 
was acted upon and so satisfactory did the arrange- 
ment prove that next year they repeated it enthu- 
siastically. We quote from the article some of his 
practical hints : 


The tents were pitched near the trees, but not 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 





‘Its Purity has made it famous.” 





A Thousand Dollars 


more than the Knox price will not buy a 
motor car of greater all-round ability than 
is possessed by the model ‘*H’’ Knox 
Waterless. It is built for touring, and will 
do more of the day’s driving on the high 
gear than any other car in its class. The 
lubrication is automatic—and positive; the 
cooling is perfect—without the plumbing 
troubles; the gearset is simple, of the selec- 
tive type, with three forward speeds and a 
reverse; the engine, four cylinders, of thirty 
road horse-power, will take you anywhere 
you want to go as fast as you dare drive, 


The 
Mode! “H” 


KNOX WATERLESS 








has few equals and no superiors in its class. 
Any KNOX representative will prove it, 
Let us send you the address of the nearest 
representative; they are the representative 
dealers in their community. Our illustrated 
catalogue is yours upon request. 


KNOX Automobile Company 


Member Association Li d Aut 
Manufacturers 
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Simplest, most reliable. 50 cents. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar _ 
Post-free. Funk 


& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 Ey.st 23d Street, New York. 








THE 


Oxygen Tooth Powder 


with its wonderful property of 
setting free OXYGEN, destroys 
the germs which give rise to 
decay, oxidizes any food par- 
ticles which may lodge between 
the teeth and sterilizes and 
deodorizes the whole mouth. 


Makes teeth pearly white. 


Of all druggists 25 cents 


Send for free sample and booklet 
Guaranteed absolutely pure under Food and Drugs Act 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Ful on St., N.Y. 
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under dense shade. This is important. . The 
natural inclination of an amateur tenter is to rear 
his home in the heaviest and coolest shade to be 
found, thereby making a great mistake. The 
first and best thing is sunlight, and the tents must 
get all that can be had. The chief ill to be guarded 
against is the dampness that permeates everything 
during a northeaster. So have the tent where the 
sun will keep all in it dry up to the last moment 
before the saturation of the northeaster, and where 
it will dry again immediately after the storm. To 
be sure, in the hottest days an exposed tent is like 
Tophet inside, but then one doesn’t stay inside on 
the hot days, or for that matter on any days ex- 
cept the few that bring driving rain-storms, and 
then it is cool enough inside. Indeed, the north- 
east storm is the only real drawback to camp 
life. 

There is no danger of rain coming into a fairly 
constructed tent, but there is a damp chilliness about 
everything that makes it worth while to provide an 
oil stove. This will dry the air in a moderate-sized 
tent with surprizing effectiveness... .... . 

Having defied our loving relatives and friends, 
and having almost convinced ourselves that we 
were not inhuman in exposing the infant, in early 
May, camping was begun. The maids were quar- 
tered in the little cottage, the coachman ingeniously 
made himself a Dyak home of the second-story hay- 
mow platform in the old-fashioned barn, half full 
of timothy, and four tents were set up for the family, 
the nurse, and guests. 

Two tents were 7x9, one was 10$x14 with a 
fly projecting six feet in front, and one was 
10 X 12. 

The mother and baby occupied the last; the 
nurse and three children took the biggest. One 
of the small tents figured as a guest chamber, and 
the father of the family pitched the fourth at a 
respectful distance. 

The floors (for there must be floors) were made 
of spruce boards ten inches wide, nailed to 2 x 4 
scantlings. In the smaller tents the floor was made 
in two sections, in the larger, in three sections, so 
that they could easily be taken up and stored at 
the end of the summer. 

Our new homes were the variety known as “‘ wall 
tents’’ and were made of ten-ounce white duck 





CHILDREN SHOWED IT 


Effect of Their Warm Drink in the 
Morning. 





“‘A year ago I was a wreck from coffee 
drinking and was on the poe of giving up 
my position in the school room because of 
nervousness. 

‘‘T was telling a friend about it and she 
said, ‘We drink nothing at meal time but 
Postum Food Coffee, and it is such a com- 
fort to have something we can enjoy drink- 
ing with the children. 

‘‘T was astonished that she would allow 
the children to drink any kind of coffee, 
but she said Postum was the most healthful 
drink in the world for children as well as 
for older ones, and that the condition of 
both the children and adults showed that to 
be a fact. 


‘‘My first trial was a failure. The cook 
boiled it four or five minutes and it tasted 
so flat that I was in despair, but determined 
to give it one more trial. This time we 
followed the directions and boiled it fifteen 
minutes after the boiling began. It wasa 
decided success and I was completely won 
by its rich delicious flavour. In a short 
time I noticed a decided improvement in 
my condition and kept growing better and 
better month after month, until now Iam 
perfectly healthy, and do my work in the 
school room with ease and pleasure. I 
would not return to the nerve-destroying 
regular coffee for any money.”’ 

‘*There’s a Reason.’’ Read the famous 
little ‘‘Health Classic,’? ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


what it will do for you. 


demonstration of 





tion to you in detail. 


well’s’’ unrivaled record for endurance. 


Main Plant: Tarrytown, N, Y. 









My interest in the matter is more than merely the interest of the president ot 
the company which makes the «¢ Maxwell’’—it is the interest of a fellow motorist. 
If I were the only «« Maxwell’’ enthusiast in America you might take with a 
grain of salt my glowing descriptions of what the *«* Maxwell’? has done and 


There are today over 6,000 «* Maxwell’? owners who are every whit as en- 
thusiastic over the «* Maxwell’’ as I am, because they are getting unqualified va/ue 
out of their cars. Therefore you can safely consider my forecast of what the 
«¢ Maxwell’ will do for you as not nearly strong enough. 


And so I want to urge you, as motorist talking to motorist, to get a thorough 


The aD 


If you’ll address me personally [ will send you a letter of introduction to the 
«¢ Maxwell’’ dealer nearest you, who will explain the «¢ Maxwell’s’’ construc- 


Also, if you will addresss Department 30, a copy of the interesting «¢ Maxwell ’’ 
catalog and other literature will be sent you immediately. This catalog, besides 
explaining the <¢ Maxwell’s’’ principles and construction, reviews the ‘¢ Max- 


To appreciate the “Maxwell,” ask for a demonstration 
over country roads—not just on asphalt ! 


President, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
Members A. M.C. M.A. 


80 Chestnut Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


I trust you will not fail to 
- get your demonstration of > 


the «* Maxwell’’ before you buy your car, 


CS, 


& 


was, 


Factories: Chicago, Ill.; Pawtucket, R. I. 
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16-20 H. P. Touring Cars, $1.450 





“Riding Comfort’’ fr horse and 
a genuine 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual 

Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 

free, containing everything from Z 

** Saddle to Spur.” . 

The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co, 
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glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN C3., 349 Broapway, New York. 


Print Your Press. $8 Tee 


a foney saver, maker. Al! 
“a Own easy, printed rules. Write 
—_ factory for catalog, presses, 
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A.B.C. AUTOMOBILE, $400 


SIMPLE AS ITS NAME 

Most practical, powerful and durable automo- 
bile of its class ever made. Economica! 
to operate; safe and speedy. No road 
too rough or hilly for the A. B. C. 
Speeds up to 20m. per hour. No tires 
Sm to puncture, Write for particulars, 

A. B. C. MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
1518 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Publish Post Cards 


Buy from the Manufacturer and save all Middlemen’s 
Profits. We make Post Cards exclusively for you from any 
size Photo or Print you send us, deliver them in 10 days’ 
time, guarantee not to use your subjects for anyone ose 
and put your Name on each one as the Publisher. Prices— 
500 cards, $400; 1000 cards, $6.00. Send for Samples 
and Prices on larger quantities. 

RICH PHOTO-PROCESS CO., Dept. 47 
28 East 23rd Street : . New York 


POEMS WANTED, also 

Musical Compositions. e pay 

Royalty, Publish and Popularize. 
We Compore and eco melody FREE of charge. 
GEO. JAB 87 W. 


RG MUSIC CO. 7th $t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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A fully 


|? is indispensable for recording 
the exact time to a } second in 
all athletic events, motoring, racing, 
photography, and in all laboratorial 
and scientific work. Especially 
adapted for use of physicians, sur- 
geons, nurses, etc. 


The New York Standard 


CHRONOGRAPH 


is the lowest priced, is the only 





guaranteed ‘Stop Watch’ e $790 


one fully guaranteed and the only one made in America. 
SOLD BY ALL JEWELERS 


NEW YORK STANDARD WATCH COMPANY 


118-138 Woodward St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





in 
Silverode 
Case 














THE BUCCANEERS. An up-to-date story of the 

black flag in business, by Henry M. Hype. 12mo, 
cloth, 236 pages. $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 











About this 


ELGIN 


In Particular 


“The Watch That’s Made for 
The Majority.” 


It is second nature when think- 
ing of watches to think of ELGIN. 

The name ELGIN stands for var- 
ious grades of watches—varying 
according to the number of jewels, 
character of materials and work- 
manship entering into the con- 
struction. 

The ELGIN in particular that we 
mention is the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Movement. This desig- 
nates an ELGIN of popular price— 
“‘The Watch That’s Made for the 
Majority’’ A 1'7-jewel, finely ad- 
justed movement which can be had 
in the various sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in the models now 
so popular. Ask your jeweler to 
show it to you. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, ti. 











Physicians Urge the Use of “Sanitaire Beds” 





IRON BLDS GHD $2 TO $25 
— 


Don’t Sleep on Unhealthful Beds 

The bed of cleanliness and purity, of perfect hygienic, 
restful sleep, is a ‘‘Sanitaire’’ Bed. Made of metal, with 
a surface as hard and smooth and brilliant as polished 
marble. No dust nor disease-germs nor vermin can find 
lodgement in a Sanitaire Bed. Every point is penetrable by 
fresh air and sunlight. ° 

Every “‘Sanitaire’’ Bed is made with studied attention to 
hygienic construction, strength and beauty of line and finish. 
Compare a dazzling ‘Snowy White’ or ‘‘Sanitaire Gol¢’’ 
metal ‘‘Sanitaire’’ Bed with the dark, heavy, cumbersome 
structure of a wooden bed. Compare them with other iron 
beds and see the difference. 


The New “Sanitaire” Bed Factory 
is one of the largest and finest factories in the world. 


(<=> Sanitaire Beds are sold by reputable dealers everywhere. 
Look for our ‘‘Guarantee Price Tag.’’ You will find it 

bearing our trade-mark on genuine ‘‘Sanitaire”’ Beds. 
RE We will send you our illustrated booklet “HOW TO SLEEP 
WELL,” written by Ellen Dean Wade, M.D. Write for it. 


MARION IRON AND BRASS BED CO. ierion'tna, vss: 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
% Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


















Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for free sample 
. envelope. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 
131 Farrand 8t. 
Bioomfield, N. J. 
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with roof flies of brown khaki. This fly is very 
important, as the air space between the two canvas 
roofs is essential for coolness, and as it Settles once 
and for all the question of water-tightness. Not 
one drop of rain made its appearance inside any 
of our tents through the whole of a rather wet 
summer. 

The four tents, housing seven people and pro. 
viding a guest tent besides, cost $86.55, This 
amount covered the extra projecting fly for the 
children’s tent, which furnished a fine porch for 
shelter in warm rains, and also included the cost 
of a window for each tent, with bobbinet screens, 
The material was of the best quality. Second-anq 
third-rate qualities, which would be just as good 
for one summer, would have been much cheaper, 
We invested in bobbinet mosquito netting fronts, 
but found that we did not need them so far as 
mosquitoes were concerned. They were usefy] 
to keep out the innumerable crop of beetles and 
other bugs that appear in rotation throughout the 
summer, and which, if one happens to take a notion 
to read late into the night, create too much of a 
diversion for the average human nerves. Also 
we set up a little toilet tent that cost $3, to hold 
bathtubs, water-vessels, etc. 

We feel a little shamefaced over the question 
of water supply, for we had the ignominious com- 
fort of camping out over a perfectly sophisticated 
water pipe from the village reservoir—which was 
almost too easy. A spring or lake, or at least a 
well, would have been much more in character. 
but would have made a good deal more work. If 
any one who reads this article has the same good 
luck that we had, in losing a house and having to 
spend a summer in tents, let the water supply be 
the first and most important consideration. We 
will whisper only to sympathizers and emulators 
that the one single thing we wished for once in a 
while and couldn’t get was a bathroom, with all 
its accessory conveniences. ...... 

The only drawback as to bed-rock convenience 
in housekeeping is the question of water, and that 
is not as bad as it might seem, because in camping 
the children find it fun instead of work to ‘‘tote’”’ 
their own water and make up their own beds. 

For beds we used iron and wooden cots; old 
chiffoniers, small iron washstands, and clothes- 
trees completed the furnishing. The clothes- 
trees are a necessity where one is putting on civ- 
ilized togs every day to go to the city, and where 
there are calls to be made and calls to be received— 
where, in short, one is merely flirting with the 
simple life. 

But how about cooking and eating? I have 
no doubt that we should have gotten along quite 
as charmingly if we had not had the little cottage— 
by simply putting up a tent for the kitchen. Tc 
any one who wishes to try household camping with- 
out an auxiliary cottage, we suggest a kitchen 
tent with a small annex for the cook’s bedroom, 
and a covered way leading, say, twenty-five feet to 
a dining-tent. Such an arrangement could be had 
at a cost of $50 or less, and with proper care tents 
of the excellent quality we got should last four or 
five seasons at least. 

Having the cottage, we installed the cook thereiu 
and built a roomy porch in front under the trees 
and looking down into the ravine; on this perch 
fifty or sixty yards from the tents we took our 
meals. 

From May till mid-July we breakfasted and 
dined to the accompaniment of weod-thrushes, 
veeries, and scarlet-tanagers. Almost every eve- 
ning in June a duet between two particularly gifted 
wood-thrushes would come off at sunset within 
fifty feet of our table, and if anything can ethereal- 
ize Packingtown beefsteak, we prescribe this wood- 
thrush sauce. 

But the three months’ old baby? The young 
mother? And the‘ three bigger babies? Well, 
it must be confest that this quintet about whom 
our friends were so solicitous were not invalids to 
begin with, but the rosiness and fatness and general 
sturdiness of the outfit after two months of con- 
sistent open-air living were beyond belief. he 
infant’s progress was simply phenomenal, and in 
this considerable family of healthy youngsters she 
shattered all records. For the first summer in our 
nine years of family records not a sniffle or a sneeze 
was heard. 
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Agassiz in His Summer School.—Tuesday of 
fast week was the centenary of the birth of Agassiz. 
In The Independent, President David Starr Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University, writes of the 
summer school conducted by the famous scientist 
on the island of Penikese, at which he and some 
With Agassiz, 
we read, the study of nature was ‘‘the joyous ex- 


fifty others were students in 1873. 


pression of the play impulse,” and from his love of 
the out-of-doors study arose his influence in stirring 
up enthusiasm among his students at this summer 
school. The school-house at Penikese was an old 
barn. This building served for both lecture-room 
and dining-hall, and ‘‘the lecture and the dinner 


qent together.”” Dr. Jordan writes: 


At the end of one of the three long tables, a mov- 
able blackboard always by his side, sat Agassiz, 
and when the dishes were being cleared away the 
lecture would begin. One day we had scup for 
breakfast, and the lecture was on the osteology of 
Stenotomus, while the bones of the fish we were to 
study lay nicely cleaned about our plates. 

It was on the second morning that occurred the 
memorable incident of the summer. 

He arose as the dishes were taken out, this time 
without chalk in his hand, and began to speak, with 
that wonderful touch of eloquence which is denied to 
most men of science, of his purpose in calling us 
together. The swallows flew in and out of the build- 
ing, grazing his shoulder in their flight. He told 
us that the people of America needed a better edu- 
cation, one that would bring them in closer contact 
with the realities of nature, and therefore with truth. 
He told us how this training of people to think 
clearly and rightly and righteously ought to be 
accomplished, and he dwelt on the results which 
might come to our country from the training and 
consecration of fifty teachers, young men and young 





women armed with enthusiasm and with youth on} 
their side. 

This summer at Penikese was to be no ordinary 
piece of school-work. still less a merry summer’s 
outing. We were there tor a mission work of the 
highest possible importance. He spoke with in- 
tense earnestness and with great dramatic power 
and this was heightened by the deep religious feeling 
so characteristic of his mind. For to Agassiz each: 
object in nature, as well as each law of nature, was! 
a thought of God, and trifling thoughts and conduct 
in the presence of God’s ideal exprest in nature 
was to him the most foolish form of sacrilege. 

What Agassiz actually said that morning can never 
be said again. No reporter took his language, and 
no one after all these years can call back the charm 
of his manner or the simplicity and impressiveness 
of his zeal and faith. At the end, he said abruptly 





as he sat down, ‘‘I would not have any one pray 
forme now.” Fora moment we were surprized, not 
knowing what he meant. Then it flashed over us 
that he wished to say that he would not like to call 
on any one else to pray instead of him. And he 
concluded with the hope that each one of us would 
utter his own prayerin silence. Whittier has per- 
fectly described this scene: 


‘*Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent 
With a gesture reverent 

To the Master well beloved. 


“As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they can not hide, 
All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer 
And the love that casts out fear.” 


And after this,.during the summa at Penikese 
with its succession of joyous mornings, bright days, 
and calm nights, with every charm of sea and sky, 
the master was with us all day long, all the time 
ready with help and encouragement, always ready 
to draw on his own wide experience in Europe and 
in America, always ready to give us from his own 








Beauty of design is only one item in 
Miller Monuments 


Careful selection of the highest-grade granite only ; skilled 
carving by sculptors— not stone-cutters ; studious regard for 
the location and surroundings of the family plot ; thorough 
carrying out of your order in every detail, to the final erec- 
tion of the memorial-all these and more are what distin- 
guish Miller Memorials from all others and insure satisfac- 
tion. 

Monument-making has been my life work. Dealing with 
me you deal with the manufacturer direct, and proper price 
is another of my strong points. 

My illustrated book on memorials :s interest- 
ing, and will be sent to you free on request. 


J. L. MILLER 


Successor to 


Thomas & Milter) 47 Liberty St., QUINCY, MASS. 





If you are not satisfied with your present income, 
write to us and we will put you in line to makeafrom $2,5co 
to $15,000 yearly right in your own locality. Our propo- 
sition is one of the most viting and dignifiedvever offered 
to ambitious men. It’s dignity and attractiveness are un- 
questioned. It is backed up by an organization of the 
highest standing. It is secure and will be a success from 
the start. Our references assure that. 

McCORMACK REAL ESTATE COMPANY 

819 Times Building, New York 
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PIANOS OF FAMOUS MAKE 


IN A SALE. $100 TO $300 SAVING 


HERE. are in this country hundreds of people who want to own a good piano but don’t buy because of the price. 
@ Unusual conditions are bringing here almost every day pianos of famous makes that are in fine condition—many actually 
like new—and they come in such fashion that we must sell them speedily and can sell them from $100 to $300 


























under the usual prices. This advertisement is an effort to bring together 
SUGGESTIONS FROM these piano bargains and the people who want them. 
OVER A HUNDRED BARGAINS We arenot in the second-hand piano business; this point we want to 
Prise Frice emphasize. We control and sell the 
Fischer Upright Ebony $350 $175 
Chickering Upright Walnut 500250 LOESER, HELLER AND REIMAN 
ardman Upright Rosew 
Heller & Co, Upright Mahogany 275 225 PLAYER-PIANOS 
eeloc pnght NViahogany : 2 ‘ e ' 
Emerson Upright Mahogany 325 225 | which are upright pianos that everyone can play by aid of a wonderful 
Schiller Upright Mahogany 325 225 | mechanism concealed within the case. 
Behning & Sons Upright Mahogany 400 225 A noe ‘ * 
Kranich & Bach Upright Rosewood 450 250 To get these Player-pianos, people are giving up their Chicker- 
Knabe Upright Rosewood 550 275 | ings, Steinways, Knabes, Hardmans, etc., and many of the LD. 
Everett Upright Walnut 450 295 | instruments that thus come to us are absolutely as good as new. Ra page 
Behr Bros. & Co. Upright Walnut 450 300 p ¢ 
Steinway & Sons Upright Ebonized 600 325 We want to sell them speedily. We want the room they & jalsneace 
Knabe Upright ease 500 375 | occupy on our piano floors. And so we offer them for © Logsereco. 
Knabe Mignon Grand Mahogany 850 675 | $100 to $300 less than the new instruments would RG Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Steck Pianola Piane Mahogany 800 525 cliches adie 4° ‘Dear Sirs: —Please 
Sterling Upright Mahogany 300 225 you anywhere. d ; ©) _ send without cost tome 
Kranich & Bach U; right Butternut 450 300 We guarantee them just as if they were new S$ I= pamphlet deaictve 
Brown & Simpson Rright Mahogany an — pianos. We make the terms of payment so easy ,” aoe timer neem 
Weber Baby Grand Walnut that the purchase is no burden at all. & information concerning 
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Write TO-DAY for a catalogue describing over a hundred of these under-price instruments. 
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A Sure Sign of 
Poor Paint 


When you see painters burning 
off old paint, preliminary to re- 
painting, it is a sure sign that the 
previous work was done with some- 


thing other than Pure White Lead 
and Linseed Oil. It is poor con- 
solation for the owner to find it out 
so late; consequently the paint- 
burner can hardly be termed a 
practicable test for pure paint. 

The better plan is to make sure 
that the paint is Pure White Lead 
before the painting is done. Pure 
White Lead never scales, but wears 
down uniformly, leaving a perfect 
surface for repainting. 

To be sure of Pure White Lead, 
nothing is necessary but to see 
that the Dutch Boy Painter is on 
the side of every keg. We stand 
behind that boy. 


Send for 
Book 


Full of practical 
suggestions and 
helps to the intelli- 
ent use of paint. 
ree upon request. 
Address Dept. R. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Oleveland, 
incinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Oo.) 
Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.) 

















“THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


MIN ON THE BODY” A most interest- 

ing little volume on a widely discussed 
topic, by the famous Dr. Paul Du Bois of the University 
of Berne. 50 cts. net; by mail 54 cts. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 East 23rd eon, New York City. 














You pay every year for insurance against fire damage. 
You get free insurance against weather damage as 
long as your building stands, through 


sr Roofs 


Bangor 

Slate 

‘outlive the building with- 
out paint or repairs”’ 

Can you say more? Or ask more? 


Our free Roof Book %i°fo¢ih 


words of the 





tin people about tin patent people about tar, ) Wrzte 
” Si. gravel, flint,ete. - for it 
shingle“‘ “* shingle| slate people about slate ) 2072 / 


Genuine Bangor Slate Co. 
Ray Bldg., Easton, Pa. 


Our readers are 





stock of knowledge. Whatever he said was trans- 
lated into language we could understand, and to be 
intelligible is the best mark of the great teacher. 
The boundless enthusiasm which surrounded him 
like an atmosphere was always present. In this 
atmosphere relative values were sometimes distorted, 
and little discoveries and little achievements ap- 
peared very large when seen in its light. But all 
this was good for us, for the world has plenty of 
means of taking away delusions. He was always an 
optimist, and a large part of his strength lay in the 
realization of the value of the present moment. The 
thing he had in hand was the one thing best worth 
doing; the people around him were the men best 
worth helping, and ‘‘the bit of sod under his feet’’ 
was ‘‘the sweetest to him in this world, in any world.” 
Picturesque and dramatic he was in every situation, 
as befits the race from which he sprang. He re- 
joiced in the love and approbation of students and 
friends, and the influence of his personality was 
thrown into every scientific discussion. This, again, 
has been a matter of criticism, but it was helpful to 
us. With no other leader of science has the work 
and the man been so unified as with Agassiz. 





Special Agent Johnson, a _ Prohibitionist 
Who Prohibits.—From Tulsa, I. T., comes an 
account of how William E. Johnson, special agent 
for the Interior Department for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic in the Indian Territory, has been 
waging war against the gambling-joints and drinking- 
places. When gambling was severely attacked 
recently in Texas and most of the offenders were 
driven from the State, many of them crossed the line 
into Indian Territory and set up their establishments 
With the gamblers 
But the sale of intoxicants 
is prohibited in the Territory,and when Johnson 
got information against these invaders he proceeded 
to warm things up for them. A correspondent of 
the Associated Prohibition Press from Tulsa gives 
this report: 


in the prosperous oil-regions. 
came the saloon men. 


A few days ago, Special Agent Johnson began his 
campaign by slipping into the city accompanied by 
three picked men, arriving shortly before midnight. 
Their movements were so swift and sudden that 
many believed there were ten times that number. 
For four hours, the business-section of the city was 
in a fever of excitement. In that time three big 
gambling-houses were destroyed. The flames from 
the big bonfires reached as high as the tallest build- 
ings. In addition to the burning out of the three 
gambling-houses, about five hundred bottles of 
whisky were seized and destroyed and eleven men 
arrested. The names of the men who assisted John- 
son in this wild night’s work were Sam Cone, Ed 
T. Egan, and Frank West, the latter being an allotted 
Creek Indian of mixt blood. 

In the two days following, in which the boot- 
leggers and gamblers were chased all over the city, 
it was estimated by the Tulsa World, the leading 
daily paper here, that one hundred and fifty gam- 
blers and bootleggers left the city. 

The raiders in pairs then began making forays in 
the surrounding towns of the oil field where the Texas 
gamblers had found abiding-places, and were attempt- 
ing to sell whisky asa side-line. Many of these trips 
were made in wagons as the ‘‘spotters’’ of the 
gamblers would telegraph to all the towns on the 
railways whenever the raiders started by train in 
any direction. 

At Collinsville, the gambling-house was destroyed, 
a wagon-load of paraphernalia being burned in the 
streets, and about fifty gallons of ‘‘spiked cider’’ 
destroyed. At Mounds, the gambling-house was 
‘‘burned out’’ and a small quantity of liquor de- 
stroyed in a drug-store. At Skiatook, the gambling- 
house of ‘‘Snake’’ Morris was burned and about 





Special Trains—N. E. A. and C. E. Conventions 


Personally conducted special trains via the. Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line leave early in July 
for the Pacific Coast. Special all-expense tours at very 
low rates for round trip, including sleeping car accommoda- 
tions, meals, etc. All the advantages of a delightful and 
carefully arranged tour in congenial company. Write for 





itineraries and full particulars. S.A. Hutcuison, Man- 
ager Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


PITTSBURGH | 


BAN 


BANKING BY MAIL 


This modern method of banking is as con- 
venient as it is secure. Our method places 
the advantages of this strong old bank within 
reach of every person having postoffice accom- 
modations. 

Those desiring a safe and profitable invest- 
ment for their savings or surplus funds should 
write us for copy of our new Banking by Mail 
Booklet L.D. 

Founded 1862. 


Four Per Cent. Interest Paid. 
Assets $16,000,000.00. 


SMITHFIELD ST.Ano 4 AVE 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Preferred Stock 


7% 
(Cumulative) 


The J. G. Brill Co. 
Total Issue $5,000,000. Par $100 


The Brill Company owns large street railway car 
building plants in five cities. The business dates 
from 1869 and has returned profits steadily. Tlfe Com- 
pany is now earning at the rate of over 2% times the 
preferred stock dividendrequired. Descriptive circular 
mailed on application. 


We offer a limited amount of this stock at 
$100 a share, and accrued dividend, and 
recommend it as an excellent industrial in- 
vestment. 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


Members New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


511 Chestnut Street 7 Wall Street 
Philadelphia New York 














JOSEPH A. LEWIS 


General Investments 





UNION TRUST 


BUiLDwa LOS Angeles, Cal. 































AWYERS AND DOCTORS 


AND ALL BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 


I want to send you 500 really fine business cards 
for $2.00. $1.00 with order, balance if the cards 


please. YOU decide. Write copy plainly and 
specify plain or fancy type. Samples on request 
delivered to your address prepaid 


H. H. STALKER, PROGRESSIVE PRINTER 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














The Dayton Sprayer: 


e ‘ { 
and Whitewasher' 
Covers 10,000 sq. feet of surface per day 
with whitewash, cold water paints or disinfectants. ¢ 
Used by farmers, tobacco growers, horticulturists, ¢ 
for watering, destroying insect ¢ 
pests or plant diseases. 
Easily operated, de- 
veloping high pres- 
sure for extin- 
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The ‘‘Climax’” , 
On legs $10.50 


D upply Co. 
On Bbl. $12.95 


ept.A 
Dayton, - *Ohio. including hose, eto ¢ 
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The “Progress” 
12 gal.—$21.00 
20 gal. —$30.00 

including hose, etc. 
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twenty bottles of whisky destroyed. Morris and his | 
‘brother were arrested and taken to Tulsa, where they 
‘were placed under $1,000 bonds each for bootlegging 
Here an advertised ‘‘ bad man,’’ named Bill Burke, 
armed himself and sought to frighten the officers 
cout of town. Johnson at once turned the two 
prisoners over to his assistant Cone, and, taking his 
magazine rifle, started down the middle of the street 
to give battle to the ‘‘Terror.” The Special Agent | 
was covered with sweat and mud, and blood was 
running from a fresh cut in his hand received on 
broken glass. Burke failed to ‘‘make good’’ when 
thus confronted. On the contrary, he jumped on a 
horse and galloped for the woods, without even wait- 
ing to saddle his horse or get his coat. At Tulla- 
hasse there came near being a tragedy. Johnson 


trunks full of whisky which had been sent there as 
baggage. Cone seized and destroyed the liquor and 
found it necessary to spend the night in an old house, 
in company with Dr. Mann, a physician at Wagoner. 
Tullahasse is a settlement of ‘‘Creek regroes.”’ 
About midnight, a gang of negroes began shooting at 
the house. Some of the bullets struck the bed on 
which Cone and Mann were lying. One grazed 
Cone’s hand and another pierced his clothes. Mr. 
Cone and Dr. Mann went into the darkness and 
returned the negroes’ fire, driving them away and 
arresting two of the culprits, whom they succeeded 
in landing in jail in Muskogee. 

At Red Fork a small quantity of liquor was 
destroyed. Two raids were made on,Sapulpa, the 
last one being marked by the destruction of two big 
-gambling-joints, one for the second time. Two dray- 
loads of gambling paraphernalia were burned at noon 
of the following day. John German, a leading meat- 
dealer of the city, was caught in the first raid by 
Johnson, who found twenty-three bottles of whisky 
hidden in the walls of the back part of his butcher- 
shop. German is now under $1,000 bonds as a 
result of the find. Numerous other seizures were 
made in Tulsa, the largest being that of one hun- 
dred pints of whisky which came into the city tied in 
gunny-sacks and tied to the rods under freight-cars 
arriving from Oklahoma. This capture was made 
by West and Egan. Two more gan.bling-houses 
that attempted to reopen in this city a few days 
ago were promptly burned out by West and Cone. 

The climax came in this city in a monster bonfire 
of gambling outfits and paraphernalia, the result of 
a ruse on the part of Special Agent Johnson. John- 
son had sent all of his men out on special assignments 
and left town himself, allowing the misinforma- 
tion to leak out that he had departed for another 
part of the Territory and was through with Tulsa 
for the present. But instead, he suddenly slipt 
back into the city at nightfall. In the mean time 
Dick Borden had rushed from a warehouse a full, 
new, and elaborate gambling-outfit for his hall over 
Tate Brady’s store. He had installed poker-tables, 
a faro-bank, crap-tables, a roulette-wheel, Klondyke- 
tables, and hung mirrors on the walls and installed 
a new outfit of furniture, electric fans, a sideboard, 
and had called in the ‘‘customers.”” About thirty 
gamblers were playing when suddenly Johnson, ac- 
companied only by United States Deputy Marshal 
0. S. Booth, forced open the door. 

In an instant all was bedlam. Everybody made 
a rush for the back windows and began jumping out 
on the roof of an adjoining building. Johnson 
jumped out, too, and drove the gamblers back into 
the hall, firing a few shots at their feet with his 
revolver to enforce his orders. The gamblers then 
made a rush for the front stairway, but were met at 





A Beautifully Illustrated Book on an Ideal 
Summer Health and Rest Resort 


‘“‘Summer at Battle Creek” is the title of a 
sumptuously illustrated portfolio which pictures 
the varied charms of the Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium as asummer health and restresort. We 
advise LITERARY DicEsT readers who are seek- 
ing a genuine rest during theirsummer vacation 
to procure a copy of this book at once. A 
glance through the portfolio will convince the 
Treader that the strong claims of this famous re- 
sort in respect to baths, gymnastics, modern 
equipment, home-like surroundings, and all 
that is best in summer pastimes are justified. 
This souvenir portfolio will be mailed to LirEer- 
ARY DIGEST readers without charge upon request 
if they will address Box 100, The Sanitarium, 
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I want you to “‘ get ac- 
quainted’’ with my method of selling 
cigars direct to you instead of your buying 
them at retail and paying two middlemen’s profits. 
I sell more cigars than five hundred retail cigar dealers 
combined. I make every cigar I sell, and can sell them 
direct to you 50% lower than a retailer, because I don’t have 
to pay the rent of 500 stores, nor the salary of 500 sets of 
clerks. If you’d rather smoke quality than looks, if you don’t buy 
a cigar for what it seems but for what it contains, let me send 
you 100 of my Key West Havana Seconds for $1.90. 

These Key West Havana Seconds are by no means handsome 
cigars. I haven’t pasted pretty pictures on the box, nor haveI placed 
bands around each cigar. I don’t believe in scenery. They are 
irregular, but none shorter than 4} inches, some even longer. They 
are made from the shorter pieces of tobacco which is used in my 
finest brands, and that’s why they are called ‘‘ Seconds,’’ and only 
because the pieces of tobacco are too short for ‘‘ fine shapes’’ can 
they be sold for less than $5.00 per hundred. 


q 1 am satisfied to divide my profit on your FIRST ORDER with you. This isa 
way I have of introducing myself and my way of selling cigars direct to thousands of 
individual smokers. This $1.90 price of course applies only to your FIRST OR- 

DER, and holds good ononly 100. @ I can only produce a limited number of ‘‘ Key 
West Havana Seconds,’’ and therefore reserve the right to return your order and 
refund your money after I have disposed of a certain » mm The minute you think 

that you would rather have your money than the cigars, I’ll return it, but I really 
believe that any cigar dealer in the land would gladly give you five cents apiece for 

them. @I sell ona strictly cash basis only. The man selling you cigars on 
credit, charging you $5.00 per hundred for a cigar no better than mine at $1.90, 
can well afford to have half of his customers “stick him.” 
@ To get the $1.90 price on your first order, address me personally, but 
make remittance payable to Edwin Cigar Company. 


< EDWIN CIGAR 
Drortin’” connate 


Dept. K.67-69 West 125th St., New York 
References: United States Exchange Bank, 
Dun and Bradstreets 
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Try it Yourself for 10 Days DE A FN ESS 


WITHOUT DEPOSIT 
“The Morley ’Phone” | 


If not satisfactory, ae it and no questions asked 
Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator is the result of 25 years, sep 
A miniature Tele- 
phone for the Ear. 


experience and 1s used and endorsed by 
invisible, easily adj 
and entirely pee : rete 
Makes low sounds and 1 
wi 


thousands of business houses and individu- 
hispers pain heard. Reh 
Over thousand sold, giving in- 




















als. 100 copies from pen-written and 50 
stant relief from deafness and head noises. 











copies from type-written original—Clear, 
=, Clean, Perfect. Complete Duplicator, Cap 
There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 


size (prints8% x 13 in.) price $5.00. 
The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Company 
Daus Bidg., 111 John Street, New York 
Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 83 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 








Connectives of By age: Fiver 

As e ec- 
English Speech. tives” of our language 
afford many pitfalls for those who would write 
good English. This book is the best published 
guide to their proper usage. 12 mo,cloth, 334 pp. 
$1.50 net. K & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y 




















Battle Creek, Mich. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertise 
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Busy wives who use SAPOLIO 
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Plumbing 





Pierce Mark 


Buy a heating system that insures Healthand Comfort. 
To buy this with Economy, see that you get a 


PIERCE SYSTEM 


of Steam or Hot Water Heating 


It heats your rooms as the sun warms them. It saves 
first cost in fuel and repairs, use the heating medium 
is easily controlled by even fires that demand little fuel and 
attention. The result of thirty years’ manufacturing 
experience. 

Ask your Architect and Steam Fit- 
ter. Before you select equipment, sen 
for ‘‘Common Sense Heating and 
Sanitary Plumbing.” A free booklet. 
If you have no dealer, we can recom- 
mend one or more. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & 
PIERCE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 22, Syracuse, N. Y. 










Dealers Everywhere 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


Is so simple a child can use it. 
No ink on your fingers or clothes. 
Non-leakable, free flowing,easy writing. 
Always Ready Always Writes 
Made in 100 styles. Sold under un- 


conditional guarantee by all dealers. 
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Write for latest catalogue. 
Address Box G 24, Bloomsburg, Pa. 











PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH-— sterilized he- 
fore it leaves the factory—reaches youunharndled 
d in yellow box at ail dealers 
Interesting booklet mailed free 
FLOHENCE MFG. CO.. . 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


LIAMS’ 
VENTILATING 
WINDOW — SASH 


FASTENERS 


No one can enter a win- 
dow ventilated thus. The ¢ 
only absolute protection 
i] against burglars enter- .. 
ing. Attached easily to ZZ 
all styles of windows. 
Keeps window plumb 
and prevents rattling. 
} Just what you want for 
summer comfort and 
safety. 
Send s0 cents for sample 
if your hardware dealer 
cannot supply you. 
Beware of Imitations 


WILLIAMS METAL STAMPING CO. 
32x Babcock St., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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BOTTOM 
VENTILATION 


TOP 
VENTILATION 


the door by Deputy Marshal Booth with a drawn 
revolver. After the gamblers had deposited cash 
bonds for their appearance the next day, there came 
a dramatic struggle for the $400-dollar roulette-wheel. 
One gambler seized it and ran down a hallway, but 
was overtaken and floored by a blow from Johnson’s 
fist. Another then seized it, threw it out of a win- 
dow into an alley where a confederate grabbed it 
and ran, but the fugitive was instantly covered by 
Johnson, who appeared at the window with his six- 
shooter. The fleeing gambler dropt the wheel, 
which was later consumed in the flames. At this 
juncture a squad of police arrived, and an enormous 
crowd, which had been attracted by the shooting, 
filled the street and witnessed the bonfire of a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of gambling paraphernalia. 


Less than One Minute in Jail.—A few days 
ago, in New York City, Max Rothstein served what 
is probably the shortest prison sentence on record. 
In fact, according to The Times, he actually served 
no time at all, tho he completed his sentence. He 
was arrested charged with pedling umbrellas with- 
out a license, and was brought before the court im- 
mediately, We read: 


Max’s record was possible because of the law which 
makes four o’clock the end of a legal day in jail. 
Max was arrested at 3:51 o'clock, and in the Essex 
Market Court Magistrate Barlow ruled $1, or a day 
in jail. Max looked at the clock. It was then just 
3:58 o'clock. If he could get into jail before those 
two precious minutes expired he would make his day. 

With a wild leap he bounded away from the 
rail, rushed down the steps on the north side of the 
building, and gained the door of the jail on the oppo- 
site side of the alley. On it he pounded, fearful lest 
the minutes might pass before it opened. Half a 
dozen policemen had followed him, thinking that he 
meant to escape, and they stood astonished as Max 
rapped for admittance to the jail. 

‘“‘Lemme in, lemme in!’’ he bellowed, and as the 
doors swung open he fairly hurled himself before the 
Warden. It still lacked a minute of the hour, so 
Max gave his name and pedigree, timing his words 
to the strokes of the big second hand on the clock. 
Sharp at four o’clock the official business was finished, 
and then for the first time the Warden glanced at 
the clock. 

“‘Too late to put you in a cell,” he remarked. 
And, as he opened the door, he added, ‘‘Beat it.” 

All told, it was less than ten minutes from the 
time of his arrest to the time of his release. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


How Could She ?—A Yale professor claims 
woman was the inventor of the kiss. Let us be 
thankful she didn’t keep it to herself.—Chicago 
Journal. 


Potent.—Inva.ip—'‘Is this a good place for the 
nerves ?”’ 

PROPRIETOR OF HEALTH REsortT—‘‘Is it! Why, 
when I opened up here I only charged two dollars a 
day—now I’ve got the nerve to charge ten.”— 
Town Topics. 


The Scheme Worked—in a Way.—tThe pro- 
prietor of a large business-house bought a number 
of signs reading ‘‘Do It Now,” and had them hung 
around the office, hoping to inspire his people with 
promptness and energy in their work. In his pri- 
vate office one day soon afterward a friend asked 
him how the scheme affected the staff. ‘‘Well, not 
just the way I thought it would,’’ answered the 








proprietor. ‘‘The cashier skipt with thirty thou- 
sand dollars, the head bookkeeper eloped with the 
private secretary, three clerks asked for an increase 
of salary, and the office boy lit out to become a high- 
| wayman.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Heating 
and 
Plumbing 


Pierce Mark 


Sa d loss of time by havi i 
and Piniine excdtneat nan pe be aie, 


Pierce Quality 
SANITARY PLUMBING 


Goods in Solid China and Porcelain Enamel Ware 
fford the best ity to selec i 
Bath, Laundry = =. Pe Re Se 
“Pierce Special’’ Solid 
~hina Ware is made by spe- 
cial process and costs no more 
than standard Enameled Ware 
Write for special catalog 
PIERCE, BUTLER & 
PIERCE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 22, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 
Dealers Everywhere 
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A man 


who works 
hard for 


** PIERCE SPKCIAL”’ 
his money 
is entitled to receive 
the highes: rate of interest that his 
savings can legitimately earn. . 
That is why we pay 5 per cent. interest 
instead of 3 or 4—The money earns 5 per 
cent. in absolutely sound investments—-And 
the depositor is entitled to it. 
This company has been in business 
13 years—Its management is conserva- 
tive and its investments are backed by 
improved real estate of more than dou- 
ble the value. 
Write for the booklet 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Id. 



























Q CERTIFICATES DEPOSIT 
: yf A Safe. convenient and profitable form of 
j investment for persons who desire to be 
free from the anxiety and care connected with 
mortgages and other securities. 6 per cent. 
interest payable semi-annually. 

Please send for booklet “D”’. 


TFIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


CAPITAL $100000.00 BILLINGS MONT. 








THE LIFE OF DISRAELI. A study of his pere 
sonality and ideas, by WALTER SICHEL. 8vo, cloth, 
335 pages, illustrated. $2.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs., New York. 





A Lady’s 
Complexion 


can be i my sangre and ne 
from pimples, by t aily use o' 
weve ft absorbs all gases, and 


stops fermentation. This causes & 


tapid clearing of the complexion, 
MURRAY’S 
CGHARCOAL ~ TABLETS 


are composed of pure Charcoal, 


For 10c., in stamps, a full size 25e 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J.Ditman,#! Astor House, N.Y. 
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OU expect a good deal of your boy; of course 
you do; he’s your boy and “he’s got it in him.” 


The forces, mental and physical, of a developing boy are tremendous; misdirected they wreck, | 


scattered they amount to nothing ; rightly guided your boy develops as you ‘« knew he would.”’ 
It’s not all in the school, but much of it is; send for our booklet «* The Right School for 


?? and. see what the school should do. 


In writing for booklet please state 


your boy 


Racine College Grammar School, Racine, Wis. 


We send it and our catalogue on request. 


where you saw this advertisement 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 


THE CASTLE 
Tarrytown-on-e 
Hudson, N. Y. An 
ideal school. _Advan- 
tages of N.Y. City. All 
departments. Special 
courses in Art, Music, 
Literature, Lan- 
guages, etc. For illus- 
trated circular ad- 
dress Miss C.E.Mason, 
LL.M., Lock Box 712. 


MISS KNOX’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
The next schoo] year will open on Thursday, the 3d of 




















October. Terms $1000.00 per year. Address 
Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
THE OXFORD GOLLEGE FOR WOMEN i355 


OXFORD, OHIO. One hour from Cincinnati—on 
the C. H. & D. Four years’ College Course. Unusual 
advantages in music, art, and preparatory branches. 
. Faculty trained in best schools of Europe and America, 


$300 a_year. 
JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. Box D. 
hvill 
Buford College for Women N:zhville 


Limited and select. Ideal location—country and city com- 
bined. Graduate, Post-graduate, University Preparatory 
Courses, University Bible Course. Conservatory advan- 
tages in Language, Art, Music, Expression. Year book free. 
E. G. Buford, Regent. rs. E. G. Buford, Pres’t. 


WESLEY AN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special ig for college and 
business. Art, Music, Gymnasium. Athletic field. Large 
farm. Outdoor life emphasized. 

Cc. M. MELDEN, Ph.D., Principal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY .*S#8uesias 


Massachusetts 
An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates 


in thirty colleges and scientific schools. Students from 
seventeen states and foreign countries. Co-educational. 
$250 a year. For catalogue, address H. 8. COWELL, Principal 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS SHOULD NOTE 


that THe LITERARY DIGEsT is used in many 
schools for readings on current events. Its 
educational value is recognized by parents and 
teachers generally. It ought tobe in every school. 

















AN AGENCY is valuable in puopertien. to its influence. 
If it merely hears of vacancies and tells you about them 
THAT is something, ne it is — ng gaan $ 
‘ou. at_is 
RECOMMENDS. "GW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The School Medium Par Excellence 
Tue Lirerary DicEst offers the school adver- 
tiser a circulation confined exclusively to the 
classes from which the best private school pat- 




















A Literary DicEst. 
—Canadian Courier. 


She ‘‘ Raised’? Him.—A young man who had not 
been married long, remarked at the dinner-table the 
other day: ; 

‘“My dear, I wish you could make bread such as 
mother used to make.” 

The bride smiled, and answered in a voice that 
did not tremble: 

““Well, dear, I wish you could make the dough 
that father used to make.’’—Watchword (Dayton, O.). 


Kitty’s Little Supper. 


When Kitty brings her chafing-dish 
To make an oyster stew, 

It bubbles once—a hasty stir— 
And lo! the task is through. 


My share I eat with relish, and 
I’m careful not to grin; 
Dear Kitty’s mother made that stew 
Ere Kitty brought it in. 
—Woman's Home Companion. 





ronage is obtained. Special service and rates 
to school advertisers. 


**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication ~ 


Stop Forsetfing 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, inexpen- 
sive. Increases income; gives ready 

me for faces, names, business 
details, studies conversation; develops will, public 
speaking personality. Send for Free Booklet. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 754 The Auditorium, Chicago. 


93 PER CENT SUBSCRIPTION CIRCULATION 
93 per cent of the entire circulation of THE 
ITERARY DIGEST goes directly to yearly sub- 





MY BOOK Za. 
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scribers. THE LITERARY DiGeEsT is a weekly 
feature in the best homes of the nation. 
your SONG POEMS uz 


I will write the music and present to Big N. Y. Publishers. 

made a fortune writing songs, my experience will aid you. 
Mysongs‘‘Blue Bell” and‘*‘Way Down In My Heart” 
achieved world-wide fame. Write to-day for FREE BOOKLET, 
EDWARD MADDEN, 98 Madden Bidg., New York 


Our readers are 


A Bird.—TEacHER—“ Children, what creature is 
that in ornithology which has a very long neck, has 
something to do with trimming big hats, does its 
fighting by scratching and kicking, and often gives 
cause to men to be afraid?’’ 


EaGER Pupit—‘‘I know, teacher !’’ 
TEACHER—‘‘ Well, Sammy, what is it ?”’ 
Sammy—"‘ An old maid ! ’’—Baltimore American. 


A Substitute.—Being very close-fisted, Mason 
had never allowed himself the costly habit of smo- 
king. He always felt himself a loser when any one 
treated to cigars. But on one occasion, when the 
party he was with entered a stationery and cigar 
store, he made up his mind to have his share of the 
treat. 

‘*Won’t you have a smoke this time ?’’ asked the 
leader. 

‘“‘No, thank you,” replied Mason; ‘‘but if you 
don’t mind, I elieve I’ll take a pencil.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 














A BAD DAY--EH? 


Work must be gotten out, 


but the 
respond 
mands. 


whirl—you’ve worked your 
limit and need a mental 


bracer. 


seek the nearest soda foun- 
tain and drink a glass of 









Delicious 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs 
June 80, 1906. Serial number 5324. 
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tired brain refuses to 
to the urgent de- 
Head is all in a 


Put on your coat, 








several more rounds of 
mental ammunition, It ° 
will fill you 
chuck full of 
brain and body 
“s0”—clear 
your mind—settle your 
nerves, and put you in 
shape to do several more 
hours of good work. 
Refreshing Bracing 
Thirst Quenching 

y, 
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other page will 
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TO TRANSATLANTIC TOURISTS 
**The Traveler’s Handbook”’ is just what you will need. 


Full of hints. 
Company, 44-€ 


$1.00 net; by mail $1.10. Funk & W 1) 
0 East 23d Street, New Yok. =r 








Meets the needs of those in moderate circumstances; 
Prevents waste; suggests wholesome and appetizing menus; 


a unique and useful present. 


paid; whit 


Large clear type. $1 post- 


e satin, $3. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., University Ave., Minneapolis 
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Continued Success 
of the 


BERNARR 
MACFADDEN 
DRUGLESS 
TREATMENT 


Why diseases of long standing, even 
some pronounced “Incurable,” yield 
= to Nature’s Restorative Powers. 


























MY CREED. If you have sufficient vitality barely to maintain life in a con- 
dition of ill health, you have more than enough vitality 
to acquire normal health under proper treatment. 
This is not a theory, but a fact that I have proven 
in case after case. 


There is no magic, mystery or medicine in my methods. They are the same 
as those which developed me from a sickly weaking to an all-around athlete and 
successful author, editor, publisher, teacher, and business man. 


The life-history of Theodore Roosevelt is merely another proof that abundant 
health is possible even for those physically handicapped in youth, Sickness is 
unnatural and Nature is the only real conqueror of disease. 

Except in long-standing or so-called ‘‘ incur- 
able’’ diseases | Can Successfully Treat You 
iby Mail and quickly and permanently restore 
that natural health which makes life 
worth living, and places within reach 
ipower, position and success. 

My Guaranteed Treatments — 
“The remarkable results of my meth- 
.ods at the Health Home in Physical 
Culture City—even in chronic cases 
given up by expert physicians, enables 
me to accept for treatment any case 
which I believe is curable, with 
the distinct understanding that 
af, within an agreed upon time, 
health is not attained, or in 
sight, I am to refund eve 
«cent paid me for treatment. 
could not afford to make this 
unusual proposition without 
«complete confidence in the effi- 
cacy of my treat:nent, 


Write for Free Physical 
Diagnosis Blank No. 114—I 
will mail it with full particulars 
about my methods and photo- 

phic proofs. When the 
lank is filled in and returned 
to me I will diagnose your case, 
tell you whether your health 
«can be restored at home or if 

‘ou need to come to the Health 

ome, and how much success- 
ful treatment will cost. 


Don’t Delay Until Even 
Nature Cannot Help You— 
And above all, don’t go on 
‘believing you have an incurable 
weakness, and can never be 
strongand vigorous. Start zow 
to win health, happiness and 
success. 





















J. R. Ferguson, Chester, Conn., a prominent Mason, had not been able to 
stand for nine months, ‘owing to Paralysis of both legs and hips. After 
Jour weeks of my treatment, he walked nearly half a mile. 
BE RNARR MAC FADDE Author of Numerous Books on Health; 
Director Macfadden Health Home, and 


PHYSICAL CULTURE CITY, SPOTSWOOD P. O., N. J. Macfadden Physical Culture Institute. 


Editor and Publisher Physical Culture Magazine; 


THREE OF MY HEALTH HOMES 


PHYSICAL CULTURE |] PHYSICAL CULTURE | BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
CITY, Health Home No.| CITY, Health Home No.| Macfadden Health Home 


.3. Capacity 500.. Rates: 
2. Capacity 100. Rates: 1. Capacity 40. Rates: prabap. lmtiions. Mod- 
$12.00 up. $18.00 up. 


ern hotel accommodations. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


Fereign, 
May 24.—Insurgent mov 
F vements 
— many parts of Ecuador; rebellious tera 
attempt the capture of two towns, but eX 
persed by troops. ; sac 
May 25.—The Finnis iet i 
be nish Diet is opened at Helsing- 
Theodore Tilton, former! i 
’ erly editor of Th 
~ nes seme anees, and es ee 
ait ago against 
Sento Posie g enry Ward Beecher, 


May 26.—John Redmond 
: i c Says that th ; 
home rule will be in no wise delayed Gece 
action of the national convention in rele io 
the Irish Council Bill. Bist 
May 27.—Strikers in Santi 
a ago terr 
Cuban troops guard the business 
citizens are arming. 
A serious rebellion breaks 
e out at Wo c 
on the coast of China. Attacks on in Ben 
are reported from other aioe 


provinces. 
May 28.—The Douma, in th 
= ‘ e absence of S 
servative leaders, votes to table pF sa 
resolution condemning terrorism. Ps 


Two wealthy towns in South : 
tacked by rebel troops. ern China are at- 


May 29.—Strikers in Santia: i 
! ntiago resume work in ac- 
cordance with a provisional resoluti 
by the board of arbitration. nn nee 
The debate on the 
Douma is shelved. 


rize the city. 
S streets, and 


agrarian question in the 


May 30.—The famine in China i 
¥ n a is reported t 
ers and er new crops are still che 
re is prospect of a good yield whi vi i 
most of the suffering. " sspadiabaatincs, 
The Russian Douma rejects as unsatisfactory 
the government explanation in regard to the 
torturing of prisoners at Riga, and will lay the 
matter before the Czar. 


Domestic. 


May 24.—Decision is rendered agai 
24. Tes gainst the com- 
panies by the commissioner in Attorney-General 
adley’s suit in Missouri against the Standard 
Republic, and Waters-Pierce oil companies, ‘ 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration adjourns after adopting a platform | 
of recommendations to the Hague Peace Con- 


ference, in which i 
ference, all reference to disarmam 
is eliminated. priars 


May 25.—A new complaint of indignities suffered 
by Japanese in San Francisco is laid before 
Secretary Root by Ambassador Aoki. The 
Secretary appeals to Governor Gillett of Cali- 
fornia, and the United States district attorney 
is directed to investigate. 

Indictments containing 126 new charges of 
bribery are returned by the Grand Jury in San 
Francisco. Officers of large corporations give 
bail to the amount of $600,000. 


May 26.—Mrs. McKinley dies at her home in 
Canton, Ohio. 

Announcement is made in Pittsburg that the 
United States Geological Survey is planning to 
establish a school there to prevention 
of explosions in mines. 


May. 27.—The United States “Supreme Court 
adjourns until October 14. 

The Michigan State Senate passes a resolution 
indorsing President Roosevelt for another 
term. 


May 28.—The New York Senate passes the bill 
providing for a recount of the ballots cast in 
the last mayoralty election in New York City. 

Dr. William J. Long, in an open letter to the 
President, demands a public apology for the 
charge of falsehood made in the magazine article 
on the ‘‘nature fakers.”’ 


It is reported in New Orleans that the thirty- 
eight defendants in the Honduras lottery cases 
will plead guilty and pay fines. 


May 29.—Governor Hughes vetoes the equal-pay 
bill supported by the women teachers of New 
York City. 

The funeral of Mrs. McKinley is held at Canton, 
O. The President, Secretaries Root, Wilson, 
Garfield, and Cortelyou attend-the services. 


May 30.—President Roosevelt, in an address at 
Indianapolis, declares that there can be no 
compromise in dealing with railroad abuses, 
that absolute Federal control must come, and 
that railroads not doing an interstate business 
will come under the Government supervision 
as post roads. 


The largest gathering of Confederate veterans 
since the war begins a convention at Richmond, 
Va. 


Secretary Taft, in an address in St. Louis, says 
that this country has pursued a course of pure 
altruism toward Cuba, Porto Rico, and the. 
Philippines. 
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REAL ESTATE 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





ON EVE OF GREAT AD- 
wineen ne to new subway opening this 
mmer, gives you best opportunity for anid 
Profit onsmal! monthly outlay: — 

ig money-make é ° 
oats Orel. ‘Batisty yourself thoroughly = 
Hon’t lose time. Do it now. Write to-day 
for full particulars, maps, prices and sone. 

. B. Purdy, 225 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as_to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and W T TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. E MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Co.. 549 ‘‘F’,’” Washington. 








HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


i Salesmen_and Oanvassing 

A. A a. us. The C&H Arch Instep 

Support for peo le that are constantly on 

their feet_or su ering with broken-down 

Instep or Rheumatism of the B nn -” pgs 
¥ a pair, your 

pent OSMIO CHEMICAL Co., Brockton, Mass. 








ISFIED with your position? 
BA A find your right place. Over 
3000 positions open at our J2 offices. Write 
us to-day. Hapgoods, 305-307 B’way, N. Y. 


TS WANTED. $2,500—82 H. P. Four 
Pr Water-cooled Tou: ing Car, *““Trav- 
eler.” Special inducements to agents. 
Immediate delivery. BELLEFONTAINE 
‘AUTOMOBILE CO., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Aki ATE 
MMER TUTORING SCHOOL 
OF BONG ISLAND furnishes expert tutor- 
a or ashen he senacee 
i e pre " 
— eddress 637 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
wee You can positively carn $25 to $19 

















Patents that PROTECT—Onur three books 
for inventors mailed _ on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. . 8. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. OC. Estab- 
lishéd 1869. 


LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 290J.J. 
Broadway, New York@ity. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 








AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. We are the 
Jargest dealers and brokers of New and 
Second Hand Automobiles in the World. 
Automobiles bought for spot cash ; cash 
always demands bargains, and we have 
them. Our past reputation and satisfied 
customers are our reference. Over 500 Auto- 
mobiles on our sales floors to select from, 
including every make of Standard Auto- 
mobile ranging in price from $150 to $5,000. 
Complete list of Automobiles on hand sent 
on request. Automobile Supplies at cut 
prices. We handle everything pertaining 
toan automobile. No matter what you are 
looking for, we are sure to have it. Send 
for bargain sheet 126. TIMES SQUARE 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 1599-16U1 Broad- 
way, New York. 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





Twenty-four years in business selling and 
making First Mortgage Farm Loans with- 
out the loss of a dollar and with clients 
in practically every purt of the United 
States should be food for thought if you are 
an Investor. Send for complete list of on- 
hand loans ranging in amounts from $ 
up, as also booklet ‘*WE’RE RIGHT ON 
THE GROUND,” explaining fully our 
methods. We can furnish unquestioned 
references as to the merits of our mort- 
gages and our own standing. Your name 
on a postal brings full information. 

E. J. LANDER & Co. 
Box ‘‘8’’ Grand Forks, N. D. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








week. Send for FREE prospectus 
age Davis Co., Dept. 31, 90 Wabash Ave. Chica 


FOR BUSINESS AND PROFES. 
SIONAL PEOPLE 


FINE PRINTING of all kinds, at reas- 

onable prices ee for my figures on 
e a our station. 

PW DIFFIN Ashville, N. ¥. 


go. 











BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Guy Ego’s Avera ag omer y.solves the 
Sex Problem, Analyzes Truth, Presents a 
Platform. A laugh included. Ten cents. 
Copy of Light free. Light, Asheville, N.C. 








A SAFE INVESTMENT--A savings ac- 
count with the Citizens Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland, the oldest and 
largest institution of its\kind in Ohio, with 
assets of over Forty-two Million Dollars—is 
an ideal form,of investment for the reason 
that the principal is always available and 
cannot depreciate in value. Send for book- 
let ‘*18” explaining our system of Banking 
by Mail at four per cent interest. 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


High-bred, farm-raised Bull and Boston 
Terriers. Grand individuals, all ages, 
housebroken and sound. Unequaled guar- 
dians and companions. Highest references. 
MARTIN & GREEN, Brocton, N. ¥ 








CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, Dens- 
mores, Jewetts, Blickensderfers, Williams, 
i mee a Franklins, Postals, Hammonds, $10; 

nderwoods, Olivers, $35.00. Orders filled, 
or money back. Standard Typewriter Exch. 
Suite 32, Broadway, N. Y. 





WHY don’t you buy a time-saving, brain- 
resting LOCKE ADDER? Rapid, accurate, 
simple, durable. Capacity _ 999,999,999. 
Price only $5.00. Booklet free. O. E. Locke 
Mfg. Co., 8 C St., Kensett, Iowa, U. 8. A. 


HOME UTILITIES 


You can get more comfort out of your 
sen than any other place around the 
ouse if you follow the suspestions in our 
FREE booklet, ** How to Cool a Hot Porch.” 
udor Porch Shades keep out the sun, yet 
let the cooling breezes through, are hand- 
somely stained and durable. Very reason- 
able in price. Write for information about 
them and Vudor Hammocks and Chair- 
ammocks. 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 
110 McKey Boul., Janesville, Wis. 








HEAT YOUR HOUSE WITH A WIN- 
CHESTER HEATER. Gives the greatest 
heat with the least coal. A child can run it. 
Send for booklet of testimonials from cold- 
est New England towns. 

SMITH & THAYER CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


SENT FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS 
—Our new catalogue 500 pages, 30,000 engrav- 
ings, 100,000 items, Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical and 
Musical goods, etc. west prices on record. 
Fine pianos, guaranteed ten years, only 
$1 Write to-day for the big book of 
the foremost concern of its kind in the 
world. 8. F. MYERS CO., 8. F. Myers Bldg. 

47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk L, New York 








The SUN TYPEWRITER marks an epoch 
in the writing machine business. If you do 
not know about it, write for information® 
and trial offer. SUN TYPEWRITER OOM- 
PANY, 317 Broadway, New York City. 





EDUCATIONAL 


WHY NOT BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
sAUTHOR? Through correspondence we 
train you and secure you recognition in the 
literary world. WESTERN SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, Dept. A, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 








Italian taught: language-phone; Rosen- 
thal system. 25 cylinders; 10 text booklets. 
Plays all other cylinders. Nearly new. 





Cheap. L. O’ Donovan, 400 N.Charies St., Balt’re. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Vacuum Cap 
OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
rowth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Yrite for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Oo., 594 Barclay Block, Denver. 





Law and Collection Agencies 
THE AMERICAN CREDITORS AGENCY 
Largest Law&Collection Agency in America 
Business transacted all over the world 

CHICAG EW YORK 
812-819 F’t Dearborn Bide. 150 Nassau St. 
ADVICE FREE 








Fo ALCOHOLISM 
THE LEADING SCIENTIFIC REMEDY 





ETHICAL 


ing. 


cians using it. 


Only administered by phy- 
sicians and can be used ‘by 
any physican in good stand- 
Action and formulz 
made known to all physi- 


SAFE 
No hypodermic injections 
are employed. No substi- 
tuted dangerous drugs are 
used. The absence of any 
secondary harmful effect is 
absolutely assured. 





EFFECTIVE 
Craving for alcohol removed 
in from 12 to 48 hours. Nor- 
mal functions restored with- 
in a few days and patient 
discharged in good physical 
condition in from two to four 
weeks without suffering any 
detention from business. 








Medicines furnished 
physicians at a reasonable 
charge, so that cost to 
patient is less than any 
institutional or sanitarium 
treatment. 


AVAILABLE 
to 











envelope, full particulars. 





If you will fill out this counon we wi!l mail you, in a plain 
All correspondence suictly confidential. 


E OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
159 West 34th Street, New York City 


Riis Fios 6 Fs O660s 0's 











Morpkinism and all 


Successfully Treated 


New York in about 
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Drug Addictions 
at the Institute in 


three weeks’ time 











The Kodak Story 


Of summer days grows in charm as the months go by—it’s always interesting— it’s per- 
sonal—it tells of the places, the people and the incidents from your point of vizw—just as 
you saw them. 

And it’s an easy story to record, for the Kodak works at the bidding of the merest 
novice. There is no dark-room for any part of Kodak work, it’s all simple. Press the 
button—do the rest—or leave it to another—just as you please. 

The Kodak catalogue tells the details. Free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Brownies, $1 to $9 Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 





